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IN THE DEEP CAVES OF 
THE HEART 


N THE deep caves of the heart, far down, running under 
| the outward shows of the world and of people, 
Running under continents, under the fields and the roots 

of the grasses and trees, 

Under the little thoughts and dreams of men, and the history 
of races, ; 

| see, feel and hear wondrous and divine things. 

| seem to see the strands of affection and love, so tender, 
so true and life-long, holding together the present and 
past generations. 
The currents of love and thought streaming in the watches of 
the night from far and near, from one to another. 
Streaming all the more powerfully for the very hindrances 
and disasters which arrive or threaten. 

| dream that these are the fibers and nerves of a body that 
lies within the outer body of society ; 

A network, an innumerable vast interlocked ramification, 
slowly being built up; 

All dear lovers and friends, all families, groups, all peoples, 
nations, all times, all worlds perhaps, 

Members of a body, archetypal, eterne, glorious, the center 
and perfection of life. 

The organic growth of God Himself in time. 


---EDWARD CARPENTER. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Call to United Action... 


THOSE OF US who assiduously practice the art of 
“the open mind” need an occasional reminder that 
there is something far more important to do with 
facts than to balance them. On any college 
campus there is ample opportunity for a student to 
be prececupied with the weighing and comparing 
of facts, either in the laboratory, the philosophy 
seminar or in the life of the campus; it is un- 
deniable, however, that there are certain facts 
which, regarded dispassionately, react by destroy- 
ing the moral fiber of the observer. 

The menace of the war spirit to all that is good 
in the life of the world is one such fact. More- 
over, it is a fact which has been encroaching 
steadily upon the college campus since the war. 
The war budget of the United States, instead of 
ensuring peace, is creating suspicion and competi- 
tive armaments around the world. If this gi- 
gantic expenditure were for a military machine 
only it would be serious enough; but vast sums 
($10,000,000 annually for the R. O. T. C. alone) 
are being spent solely to build up a military psy- 
chology among the students in colleges, universities 
and in the high schools. At the very time when 
the enlightened opinion of the world is doing its 
utmost to open channels of peace and understand- 
ing, the war establishment in the United States, 
with the support of many colleges and universi- 
ties which profit directly from these mounting 
budgets, is attempting to make us, unwittingly, 
militaristic masters of the world. No student of 
history can regard such a course as other than 
insane and leading ultimately to suicide. But 
there is the fact. 


America Is Not Alone . . . 


NO ONE should assume that we are lacking in 
patriotism or in ability to see equally sinister de- 
velopments beyond our own shores. This simply 
is one more example of the way in which the life 
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of the world is bound together. France and Italy, 
Britain and Japan present similar military 
trends; there, as here, the militaristic develop- 
ments run counter to the forces of idealism and 
education. 

The Christian Student Movements in this coun- 
try face these facts with alarm and determination. 
War has been outlawed. Preparation for war and 
the use of national funds for developing a war 
psychology must cease. It is our firm conviction 
that the R. O. T. C. should be made optional in 
every college and university, as is the privilege of 
each college, under existing Federal regulations. 


Lord Cecil’s Appeal . . . 


BUT MORE than that needs to be done. We need 
to ally ourselves with the world forces and move- 
ments which are dealing on an international scale 
with this problem of war. Recently a significant 
challenge came to the World’s Student Christian 
Federation from Lord Robert Cecil, than whom 
there probably has been no more persistent nor 
effective worker for peace in modern times. This 
is his letter: 


The World’s Student Christian Federation is, I 
know, devoted to the cause of establishing among the 
nations a peace that is based upon Christian princi- 
ples; and nothing has encouraged me more than the 
sympathy with which you received my suggestion that 
your great organization devote special attention dur- 
ing the current year to preparing the way for the 
success of the first World Disarmament Conference. 

It is not, surely, an exaggeration to say that that 
conference dominates the horizon of international life. 
Disarmament, formerly a subject of pure academic 
interest, has become an international issue which is at 
once the most topical and the most urgent of all is- 
sues. I believe that nothing has so sapped the faith 
of ordinary men and women in the League of Na- 
tions as has the knowledge that member states of the 
League continue to prepare for war with one another, 
and that their governments evidence reluctance to 
give effect to the solemn promises contained in Ar- 
ticle 8 of the Covenant of the League, namely, that 
they will join in a general reduction of armaments to 
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the lowest reasonable limit. Not only is the case for 
the reduction of armaments based upon this general 
obligation of the Covenant but on the fact that a per- 
fectly definite understanding was given to the Ger- 
mans by the Allies at the Peace Conference that the 
drastic reduction of German armaments would be only 
the beginning of a general and all-round scheme of 
disarmament. There is therefore danger that a seri- 
ous moral obligation is being broken by the protracted 
delay in effecting reduction by the Allied Powers. It 
is no secret that this fact has given great impetus to 
political forces in Germany and other disarmed coun- 
tries who are demanding the right to increase their 
armaments to the end that they may recover from the 
humiliating inequality into which, they believe, their 
countries have been tricked. The political manceuvres 
to which these forces and the opposing influences give 
rise threaten once more to divide Europe into two 
rival camps and to revive in its worst form the com- 
petition in armaments, unless some real success can 
be achieved at the first World Disarmament Confer- 
ence, at Geneva, February, 1932. 


Save $1,000,000,000.00 .. . 


For THIS conference there can be no success which 
does not involve substantial reductions. The Student 
Christian Movement would render a valuable service 
to peace were all its branches and groups in which 
serious study can be pursued to examine how best the 
governments can be induced to accept real reductions 
at the Geneva Conference. There are a number of 
ways in which armaments may be directly reduced 
and limited. Fully to understand what is involved in 
many of these methods of reduction and limitation 
requires a good deal of technical knowledge. But 
there is one form of reduction which every intelligent 
citizen and Christian can understand, and that is to 
put some check upon the use of public resources for 
military purposes. I believe it possible and desirable 
to arrive at an all-round reduction equivalent to 
twenty-five per cent of the total sums provided in na- 
tional budgets for military purposes. This means 
taking two hundred million pounds sterling off the 
armaments bill of the world. That would be a good 
beginning. This reduction would not, of course, be 
applied to Germany, Austria, Hungary or Bulgaria. 
But provided the same principles of limitation could 
be agreed upon for all the powers, it is to be hoped 
that these four nations would also accept the general 
system of budgetary limitation. Here, I believe, is a 
practical objective to be attained and one which rep- 
resents a degree of success which reasonably can be 
anticipated from the Disarmament Conference. 
Those of us who believe in the vital importance of 
saving the conference from failure must unite our 
efforts and must work hard. I very much hope that 
the World’s Student Christian Federation and its con- 
stituent organizations will find themselves able to de- 
vote their efforts to promoting the policy which I have 
outlined. Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) CEcIL. 


The officers of the Federation should know that 
in responding immediately and effectively to this 
opportunity to help achieve the ideals of Christ 
for a more brotherly world they may rely upon 
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the full support of the American Movements. Our 
judgment, however, is that the percentage of re- 
duction should be fifty rather than twenty-five. 
We call upon all our local Associations and friends 
to make this conference a special object of study, 
prayer and action between now and the time of 
the Disarmament Conference. The time for 
weighing facts is passed. It is a time for con- 
certed action. 


But Disarmament Is Not Enough .. . 


BUT LET no one think for a single moment that 
such a campaign for disarmament is enough. 
Positive forces must be created and strengthened 
to supplant the fear, suspicion, imperialism, eco- 
nomic greed and extreme nationalism on which 
the spirit of war breeds. To this creative service 
the Christian Student Movement is utterly com- 
mitted. In the life and teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth this Movement sees the only real hope 
of building a world order in which from center to 
circumference the abundant life for all men may 
be assured. A local Christian Association there- 
fore will see in this call to action for world 
disarmament not a substitute for its regular pro- 
gram, but an added reason for doubling the em- 
phasis upon the study of the life of Jesus and 
experimentation individually and in groups with 
his way of life. A Christian world will be built 
only as there are thoroughly Christian men and 
women qualified by experience for citizenship in 
that kind of world. 

Local Associations are urged to make plans now 
for a general intensification of their work for next 
year. These plans should by all means include 
the appointment of a special committee of faculty 
and students to make an intensive study of the 
disarmament conference during the summer and 
prepare an active program for the fall. It would 
be both logical and timely for these committees to 
petition the administration at once for courses 
dealing with peace and disarmament to be in- 
cluded in next year’s curriculum. Such courses 
would be especially appropriate in colleges which 
offer courses in military training and tactics. 

The Christian Student Movement, to use a mili- 
tary figure, is enlisted in this campaign “for 
duration.” The Disarmament Conference is an 
incident, but an important incident, in that cam- 
paign. Let us make it a significant turning point 
in the history of the onward march of man toward 
the gleaming City of God. We should be grateful 
that in the World’s Student Christian Federation 
we have in existence a channel through which we 
may act together without delay. 
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EUROPE 
AWAITS US WITH 
OPEN ARMS??? 


* 
BY HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


o 


MEANY are coming to believe that the American 
tourist constitutes an increasingly serious menace 
to international amity. Anyone with an intense 
concern for better understanding between the 
United States and European nations must contem- 
plate with mixed emctions the prospect of another 
summer invasion of the tourist haunts by his fel- 
low countrymen. And, not least, by the college 
students among the tourist throng. It is likely 
that pictures out of one’s own tourist experience 
will rise vividly in imagination—the midnight 
quiet of a Paris hotel courtyard broken by raucous 
shouts from members of a college-students’ tour; 
a loud and bitter wrangle with a railroad guard 
who declined to relax the rules of the road for the 
convenience of his American patrons; a blatant 
attempt to bribe admission to a particularly sa- 
cred shrine and the grieved dignity of the illiterate 
peasant woman in charge; a howling gang of 
semi-intoxicated youth carousing down a Paris 
boulevard as though it were the town street after 
a football victory; the galleries of the Louvre, or 
Amsterdam, or Dresden, or Vienna, seething with 
jostling crowds like Macy’s bargain counters in 
the week before Christmas—notebooks in hand, 
voluble guide in the lead, “doing” the gallery in 
forty minutes, and bursting from the exit on the 
stroke of schedule but with spirits absolutely un- 
touched by the world’s greatest masterpieces; the 
Chartres charabanc, cluttered on the day of a 
great festival; the home-bound liner with its un- 
accustomed tuxedos, its intoxicated debutantes, 
its deck discussions divided equally between the 
latest stock quotations and the latest ship’s gossip, 
the relative merits of rival brands of foreign liquor 
and the relative charm of Lilian Gish and Ted 
Lewis—the ship’s most distinguished passengers. 
Those are in no sense extreme pictures. And, in 
the forefront of each, I regret to admit, are to be 
seen the faces cf college students. 

Our best friends abroad are fond of saying, 
“Oh, but the American tourist isn’t typical of the 
nation. We mustn’t judge the United States by 
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THE INVADERS 


them.” The sad truth is that the American tour- 
ist is typical—a very fair cross-section of this na- 
tion of ours “on holiday.” * And even cur best 
friends abroad can’t keep up the pretense much 
longer. The American visitor is a financial boon ; 
in every other respect, he is an unmitigated pest. 
Each summer seems to see the European nerves a 
little more easily frayed, the customary patience 
and courtesy somewhat more short-lived. 


Some Contrasts 


At least four fundamental contrasts, little rec- 
ognized by either hosts or visitors, are responsible 
for no little tension. 

The first is the contrast in those who travel. 
In Europe, for the most part, only the wealthier, 
better educated and more cultured portions of the 
population ever undertake foreign travel. The 
tourists from European countries whom one meets 
in America or away from their homelands on the 
continent may not be very prepossessing repre- 
sentatives of their nations; but at least they al- 
most always come from the classes of greatest 
privilege and culture. But in America everyone 
travels. The average tourist party is a genuine 
cross-section of this polyglot population of ours. 
And the ratio of the truly educated and cultured 
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SICILIAN AUSTIN 


to those with meager equipment for understand- 
ing strange customs or appreciating great beauty 
is just about what it would be among the citizens 
of any typical American community. Europeans 
falling afoul of an especially uncouth party of 
Americans seldom realize that eight out of ten of 
the corresponding folk among their fellow-coun- 
trymen might never, in the course of a lifetime, 
leave the borders of their native land. 

Then there is a sharp contrast in the idea of 
what constitutes a holiday. Europeans are not 
averse to “raising the devil” in their own distinc- 
tive European way. But the one time and place 
when they do not do it is while visiting abroad. 
For instance, European college students drink, 
probably as much as do our own. But they carry 
on their celebrations within the confines of their 
own colleges and college towns. When they visit 
foreign university centers they expect to see their 
hosts at play; they do not attempt to give an un- 
asked demonstration of “how it should be done.” 
Perhaps the close proximity of Europeans to one 
another and the ever-present tinder of interna- 
tional conflagration are responsible, as much as 
greater native courtesy, for their better manners. 
When one’s neighbor occupies the other half of a 
thin-walled cottage, the exigencies of the situation 
may breed a consideration which would never 
come to birth in the freer neighborliness of the 
open spaces. Europeans are on their best be- 
havior when they travel abroad; naturally they 
assume the same of their foreign guests. But it 
is my observation that nine out of ten Americans 
of whatever class or position would be heartily 
ashamed if their behavior on holiday were faith- 
fully reported to the respectable circles of “Main 
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Street.”” Back of this contrast in courtesy lies a 
fundamentally different conception of what a holi- 
day is for. To us a holiday, at home or abroad, is 
a chance for a lark. To them, it is an opportunity 
for learning. We land upon the shores of Europe 
in much the same spirit as we land in the town of 
our rivals on the day of the big game. To the 
European a visit abroad is, at the least, a time of 
rest and refreshment, if not of definite intellectual 
and spiritual profit. For him a highly successful 
holiday will have had about it something of a 
“holy-day.” For his American friend it “would 
more probably be spontaneously described as a 
“*hell-of-a-day.” 

There results an inevitable contrast in the 
American and European conceptions of how to 
travel, of how to spend a holiday. The psycho- 
logical attitudes of typical representatives of the 
two continents as they set forth upon their for- 
eign journeys are almost antipodal. American 
youth, always bubbling over with activity, mus- 
ters all of his reserve energy as his foot hits the 
dock and immediately he streaks forth to “see 
Europe.” He knows precisely what he is to do 
and when. Has he not carefully constructed an 
hour-by-hour itinerary from the best wisdom of 
innumerable guide-books, tourist agencies and the 
personal advice of friends? Three, five, eight weeks 
later, he rushes the returning gang-plank a few mo- 
ments before sailing time, completely exhausted 
in body and mind, possessor of a cluttered note- 
book and a confused spirit, but happy in the reali- 
zation that almost every item on that crowded 
agenda has been checked off. Contrast the Euro- 
pean traveler. He goes abroad not to see, but to 
be shown. He expects to visit comparatively few 
places, but he plans to remain in each until the 
purpose of his visit is accomplished—not until he 
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has “covered” it, but until it has claimed him. He 
does not know precisely what information, what 
“sights,” what experiences he must wrestle from 
this city, that cathedral or the other art gallery. 
He proposes to surrender himself to its magic and 
to remain, a docile pupil, under its tutelage until 
it has laid its spell upon him and, in its own dis- 
tinctive way, taught him the inner secret of its 
charm. He does not find himself blurting forth 
comparisons—“But we have one twice as big in 
London,” “We don’t do it that way at Oxford,” 
“Oh, but we have a much better and bigger one at 
home.” Not that there is anything especially sin- 
ful in such comparisons, though they are some- 
times discourteous, frequently irritating and al- 
most always inept and juvenile. Their sadder 
meaning is in the hint they give of a fundamen- 
tally unreceptive attitude in the visitor. The 
European traveler, too, will be impressed by 
points of contrast between his own land and this. 
But that is not the main point. He is here to 
drink deep of the spirit and life of another coun- 
try and another people and so to lay himself open 
to their influence that something of their inner life 
may be ingrafted in him. Three, five, eight weeks 
later, he returns quietly home, much refreshed in 
body and spirit, and with the beginnings of a 
genuine “understanding” of a history, a people, a 
way of life, heretofore foreign to his own. When 
European hosts try to answer our inexhaustible 
questions or to fulfil our impossible demands to 
“show them all we ought to see in half an hour” 
or to explain why such and such a painting is so 
famous, one often detects a restrained impatience 
behind their éfforts to comply. It is born not 
merely of weariness with those whose ways are 
so different from their ways. Behind it there is 
a touch of kindly and friendly pathos—the pathos 
of those who might help us to the answers to our 
questions, and would gladly do so, but cannot be- 
cause we will not learn in the only possible way. 
It is the sadness of those who feel we are missing 
utterly the very thing we have come to seek. They 
question whether one can “see” or come to “un- 
derstand” Europe by the American method. 


There is a fourth contrast, far more fundamen- 
tal if not of greater practical consequence. It is 
in the basic attitudes of the two peoples toward 
the future. The outlook of the typical American 
is dominated by what Europeans might call our 
“Utopian illusion.” It is romantically, unintelli- 
gently optimistic. We invade Europe, blooming 
not merely with physical vigor but with a jubilant, 
self-confident, roseate faith in the inevitability of 
progress and in the American Utopia just beyond 
the horizon. We assume that we are just entering 
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THE SEINE 


the greatest pericd in human history and, of 
course, we envisage the United States standing at 
the busy center-stage of that cosmic drama. For 
the average American citizen like ourselves, we 
foresee a future which shall far surpass that of 
any of his forbears, in wealth, in material com- 
fort, in every kind of life-satisfaction, and in na- 
tional influence and prosperity. To be sure, the 
coming summer may see some modification of the 
typical tourist psychology. It is possible that the 
business depression has begun to teach us some- 
thing, though the tourist lists will be largely 
drawn from those who have been least affected 
and whose bouyant Utopianism has not yet begun 
to crumble. Now, the average European’s con- 
ception of the future—whether he thinks of him- 
self, his children, his nation, or the welfare of 
humanity—is utterly different. If his generation 
can hold in abeyance the forces of internal dis- 
integration which constantly threaten the very 
structures of Western civilization and maintain 
the status quo, he will be happy. He knows that 
he and his children and his children’s children are 
doomed to live under the burdens of the war’s 
devastation. He knows that Europe is still losing 
ground. In Great Britain, figures indicating the 
number of unemployed are published weekly; 
during the first four months of this academic 
year, in only one week did the figures fail to show 
an increase. That is not an atmosphere conducive 
to roseate optimism. And, because the national 
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and continental outlooks are so different from our 
own, so is the outlook for the individual and the 
individual’s conception of what constitutes “the 
good life.” The average European does not an- 
ticipate for himself or his son a life of greater 
wealth, material comfort, life-satisfactions, pros- 
perity, influence than was his father’s. Those are 
life-ideals which are both unreal and unattractive. 
He expects to draw his life’s satisfactions from 
quite other sources—from the quiet accomplish- 
ment of some simple task, from the carrying for- 
ward without notable change or advance of the 
heritage and the tradition which have been given 
him, from a deep immersion in simple pleasures 
and especially in the accumulated wealth of man- 
kind’s cultural achievements. The American’s 
norms for “the good life” simply do not interest 
him. He is inclined to think the American is 
sadly self-deceived about the achievability of his 
goals. He is certain that, from his point of view, 
the American is tragically deluded as to the worth 
of those goals, even if achievable. They move in 
different “universes of discourse.” No wonder 
friction follows. 


Repercussion 


Of course, there is a twofold tragedy in all of 
this. One thinks at once of America’s reputation 
abroad. Hardly less regrettable is the fact that 
so many of our countrymen return from their 
summer’s pilgrimage without the accomplishment 
of their major purpose, without having seen one 
bit of Europe—except the scenery. And that, 
often, not with the eyes of true appreciation. It 
is this latter aspect of the problem which I have 
had chiefly in mind in what must appear a very 
gloomy portrait of the typical American invader. 
So much time, money, energy expended in “doing 
Europe.” So much fun, so many impressions, so 
many confident interpretations and generaliza- 
tions on the return. So little real understanding 


of the peoples, their history, their life, their out- 
lcok; so little real experience of the deepest and 
best Europe has to give us. 


Timely Tips 


Positive suggestions which might guide the stu- 
dent tourist in a more valuable summer pilgrim- 
age are implicit in what has been said above. To 
travel less and more slowly; to depart at every 
opportunity from the beaten tourist track; in 
each ccuntry to spend at least a few days in some 
simple hamlet among ordinary villagers; to go 
to some of the justly famed tourist haunts (Char- 
tres, the Chateau, Clovelly, Canterbury, Oxford, 
the Highlands, Florence, Interlaken, Oberammer- 
gau) not for a day of hectic sightseeing but for 
a week of quiet thcught and play with the inhabi- 
tants; to talk much with Europeans in the course 
of normal, friendly contacts, but not at all at 
them; to clamp tight a padlock upon the organs 
of the throat which automatically articulate, 
“but, in America, we....,” and throw the key 
cverboard; to read few guidebooks but as much 
as time permits of the literature of the countries 
and their people; to set as the major purpose of 
one’s travel, not to see places but to come to know 
fclk—these are a few hints for summer tourists. 
But, of course, the main point is one’s attitude. 
Do not go as an ambassador of good-will. Gen- 
erally speaking, Europeans have little use for 
self-conscious ambassadors of high principle, 
especially since their unfortunate experience with 
Mr. Wilson. But, as an interested visitor, 
friendly, unhurried, humble, patient, sincerely ap- 
preciative, with one’s spontaneous sense of humor 
quick for action—especially that part of it which 
enables one to laugh at oneself and one’s country 
—you will have a glorious summer. You will 
really catch a bit of a “feel” for Europe. You may 
even do a bit for international friendship, though 
you will be completely unconscious of the fact. 
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THE world is becoming economically united, but 
it remains spiritually divided. Commerce and 
finance are building an international business civ- 
ilization, but the Christian Church continues very 
largely to be a national or class or race or sec- 
tarian institution. The thought forms and organ- 
izational practices peculiar to these relative seg- 
ments (denominations) of the Church Universal 
are utterly inadequate to deal with the dominant 
forces in the modern world. The sectarian na- 
tional church and the cosmopolitan international 
civilization are at work on two quite separate 
planes of experience. The former hardly im- 
pinges at any point upon the latter. 

The future of modern civilization depends very 
largely upon whether the Christian community 
can eventually function on the same plane of ex- 
perience as that civilization. This does not mean 
that the Christian faith is in any sense contingent 
upon that civilization. On the contrary, the es- 
sence of the Christian faith is its affirmation of 
absolutes which condition civilization instead of 
being conditioned by it. But if these absolute 
values are to have any meaning, if they are to be 
actualized in dynamic forms of individual and 
social life the community which believes in them 
must be a community which is in a position to 
grapple realistically with life as it is. It is im- 
possible to play a baseball game unless both teams 
appear on the same diamond. The decisive plays 
of modern life are being made on an international 
diamond. The Church must learn to play its game 
there. If it persists in continuing to play on some 
other diamond, it will forfeit the game for non- 
appearance. 

If the Christian community learns how to meet 
the new world industrial civilization on the inter- 
national field the latter will respond increasingly 
to the values proclaimed by the former. On the 
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other hand, if the Christian community does not 
learn how to meet civilization on the international 
field the latter will continue its development un- 
affected by the ethically transforming and spirit- 
ually purifying influence which the former could 
provide. In that event the form and spirit of 
modern civilization increasingly will be deter- 
mined by the iron law of the necessities of ma- 
chine production. The choice is between man pre- 
serving his spiritual integrity or becoming the 
serf of an impersonal economic system. 


Complete Transformation 


But how is the Christian community to grow 
into the kind of community which can function at 
the point where the decisive issues in the drama 
of human destiny are being raised and settled? 
This is not a question of organization, but a ques- 
tion of individual and group attitudes. The an- 
swer to the question involves nothing less than 
the transformation of the Christian mind. It in- 
volves a reorientation of Christian thought, a 
reaffirmation of Christian assumptions and a re- 
statement of Christian aims—a transformation as 
complete and as radical as that which took place 
at the time of the Protestant Reformation. 

A transformation of such proportions will never 
be initiated by a mass movement. The mass 
moves only after it has been inoculated with a 
dynamic ideal. Before this ideal can become so- 
cially operative it must pass the test of a flesh 
and blood demonstration among the few who have 
conceived it. The ideal which eventually trans- 
forms human society is in the first instance the 
ideal of a small minority whose intelligence and 
insight makes them capable of appreciating its 
significance. 

But what has this theory of the function of 
minorities to do with the creation of a World Stu- 
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dent Christian Movement? The answer is that it 
has everything to do with it. For if the Christian 
mind must be transformed before the Christian 
community as a whole can begin to deal ade- 
quately with modern civilization, that transforma- 
tion must first of all take place in the life of small 
groups of Christian people. And where can one 
find better “incubation stations” for these groups 
than the universities of the world? Because of 
the natural radicalism of the student mind, be- 
cause of the student’s relative freedom from prej- 
udice and because of his receptivity to new ideas 
he is of all persons in the community the most 
likely to respond to the appeal of a trail-blazing 
expedition. A world fellowship of Christian stu- 
dents among whom the necessary “transforma- 
tion of mind” had really taken place would be able 
to exert a tremendous influence upon the future 
of the entire Christian community through help- 
ing to prepare it to meet more adequately the 
ethical and spiritual needs of modern civilization. 
Is World Fellowship Possible ? 

Does such a student fellowship now exist? The 
answer is quite definitely, no. The World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation has not yet become 
such a fellowship. The Federation is, however, in 
a certain sense, a fellowship in the making—a 
sort of half way house. It is, moreover, a house 
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which may prove to be capable of serving as some- 
thing more than a temporary shelter if there is 
imagination and intelligence enough to make use 
of it. The Federation is not a World Student 
Christian Movement, but it is the most effective 
instrument available for the creation of such a 
movement. In that lies its unique value and sig- 
nificance. 

Let us suppose for a moment that a genuine 
World Student Christian Movement existed at the 
present time, what preoccupations and interests 
would one expect its members to have? My own 
answer to this question would be: 

1. One would expect them to have a tremendous 
concern about their duty as Christians in relation 
to the New Economic Society. Is it only Com- 
munism or Fascism that has a clear answer to the 
problem of modern industry? May it not be pos- 
sible to give an equally challenging and far more 
creative answer in terms of the Christian ethic? 

2. One would expect them to have a vivid sense 
of their responsibility as Christians for helping 
to create a codéperative society of nations. The 
National Being is still the de facto God of vast sec- 
tions of humanity. Peace in our time is still little 
more than a dream. When the World Disarma- 
ment Conference meets in February, 1932, is it 
too much to expect that a world movement of 
Christian students might influence public opinion 
in favor of real disarmament, economic and finan- 
cial as well as military and naval? 

3. One would expect them to be passionately con- 
cerned about the establishment of Christian unity 
—not on the basis of the least common denomi- 
nator or as a result of organizational consolida- 
tion in the interest of economy and the defense of 
Protestantism but on the basis of more profound 
religious insight and deeper faith. 

4. One would expect them to be incessantly pre- 
occupied with the question: What is the dynamic 
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life-transforming word of God for this genera- 
tion? Has the Christian anything to say to the 
modern world because of the revelation of God in 
Christ? If so, what is it? 


A Tremendous Challenge 


Granted that these are some of the primary in- 
terests that would be expected to dominate the 
thinking and activity of a World Student Chris- 
tian Movement, why should not the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation become a movement 
whose life is dominated by just these very inter- 
ests? A change of this kind in the life of the 
Federation cannot, of course, be produced by or- 
ganizational adjustments. Vital spiritual move- 
ments break forth only when men and women 
appear who do and say things that are spiritually 
significant for their day. 

But it may be possible to create conditions fav- 
orable to the appearance of such men and women. 
As far as the Federation is concerned, the exist- 
ence of these conditions depends largely upon the 
possibility of facilitating the inter-flow of life be- 
tween different national, racial, and class groups 
which hitherto have lived in separate water-tight 
compartments. Cross-fertilization between these 
groups is an essential condition of insight into 
more truth. This means that a fuller understand- 
ing on our part of God’s will for human life is 
conditioned by the possibility of our anticipation 
in the creative activity of groups composed of 
Americans and British, Americans and Euro- 
peans, Americans and Africans, and Americans 
and Asiatics. If cross-fertilization is to take 
place between racial and national groups the idea 
of mutual aid will have to be the basis of Federa- 
tion policy. The field service of secretaries, the 
work of international commissions and the discus- 
sion of international conferences will all have to 
be planned so as to make that principle effec- 
tively operative. Out of such a process would 
come clearer insight and deeper fellowship. There 
would emerge a community of Christian students 
functioning as an international movement in the 
interests of the Church Universal. 


The World’s Student Christian Federation has 
already begun to move in this direction. A policy 
of secretarial field service is being worked out 
which is intended to assist in facilitating the proc- 
ess of cross-fertilization within certain areas. W. 
A. Visser ’t Hooft, for example, is secretary for 
the North Atlantic area (Western Europe and 
North America). There are also a number of 
extremely important international commissions: 
The two permanent commissions on Message and 
(Ecumenism (fellowship between Orthodox, Cath- 
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olic and Protestants) and the two special commis- 
sions on The Task of the National Student Move- 
ments in Relation to the New Economic Society 
and on The Task of the National Student Move- 
ments in Relation to Nationalism and the Family 
of Nations. Charles Corbett of the Christian 
World Education Commission is the convener of 
this last commission. Then there are the interna- 
tional conferences: The Pacific Area Conference 
called on the initiative of the Canadian Student 
Christian Movement to meet near Vancouver this 
June; the annual international student summer 
camp at Vaumarcus, Switzerland; the Council of 
European Student Movements; the European 
Secretaries’ Training School; the Annual South- 
eastern European Leaders Conference; the an- 
nual Anglo-American Conference and the Euro- 
pean-American Commissions. The activities of 
the Federation are directed from its executive of- 
fices at 13 rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland. Fed- 
eration policies are worked out by a General 
Committee which is composed of representatives 
elected by the twenty-four affiliated national 
movements, and by an Executive Committee which 
is the interim body of the General Committee. 
The Executive Committee will meet in Canada 
next July. It contains among its members stu- 
dent leaders from China, France, Great Britain, 
Holland, Germany, Australia, Japan, India, Can- 
ada, and the United States. 

The work which the Federation is doing is un- 
questionably helping to prepare the way for a 
World Student Christian Movement, but hardly 
more than a beginning has been made. Further 
progress depends upon whether men and women 
come forward in the universities who appreciate 
the significance of the Federation ideal and who 
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are willing to participate actively in its realiza- 
tion. 

But how, it may be asked, does one enter into 
the fellowship of a world movement when one’s 
college may be shut off completely from the vital 
currents of the world’s life? One enters into such 
a fellowship not by joining but by becoming. The 
true catholic is the person with the catholic mind 
and heart. A student can incarnate the Federa- 
tion ideal without ever having attended a world 
conference or seen the Federation as an organiza- 
tion in action. He participates in the Federation 
world-wide fellowship as he acquires an attitude 
of mind that makes the Federation ideal operative 
on his campus. 

In one sense the Federation exists only as its 
ideal is actualized in the lives of groups in the 
universities. Since it is unlikely that a large pro- 
portion of the members of any local Association 
will respond to the appeal of the Federation ideal, 
perhaps the first step towards actualizing that 
ideal might be the formation of a small fellowship 
group within the Association composed of those 
for whom the concept of a World Student Chris- 
tian Movement has significance. Such a group 
should, whenever possible, include students from 
a number of different countries. The members of 
the group would use material prepared by one of 
the Federation’s commissions or by the C. W. E. 
as a basis for their discussions, they would follow 
the activities and interests of the world movement 
through the pages of The Student World, and 
they might plan some event during the course of 
the year (a play, a reception, etc.) which would 
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portray the meaning of the Federation to a wider 
circle of students. Most important of all, if ever 
a good idea emerged in their thinking which 
seemed to them to have importance for Federation 
policy, the members of the group would carry the 
idea to the Council of Christian Associations with 
the request that that body (as the official repre- 
sentative of the Federation in the United States) 
would bring the proposal before the Federation. 

Students in no country have so great a respon- 
sibility for the creation of a World Student Chris- 
tian Movement as the students of the United 
States. America has suddenly acquired over- 
whelming power in the family of nations; but as 
yet she refuses to assume the responsibilities 
which power imposes. It is this condition of 
power without responsibility that makes the rest 
of the world feel so insecure in America’s pres- 
ence. Are the Christian students in the United 
States satisfied to reflect the national mood in 
their world outlook? Or will they demonstrate 
their capacity to take a worthy part in the codp- 
erative task of building a world fellowship of 
Christian students? 

¢ ¢@ 


OUR NEW DRESS 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN makes its appearance this 
month in a typographical dress which we believe will 
merit the approval of our readers for its esthetic 
qualities as well as for its increased legibility. Quite 
possibly our choice of type for the titles was influenced 
by its name, Dynamic. That, we believe, is an excel- 
lent descriptive term when applied to a type face, or 
to a student magazine, or to the Student Christian 
Movement itself!—-THE EDITORs. 
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RELIGION— 


DOPE OR DYNAMITE? 


FREQUENTLY one hears the phrase, “religious 
and social problems’—assuming that the two are 
different things and that religion does not natu- 
rally inhere in every social situation. This is an 
error as misleading as that other false division 
between “religious and personal problems.” No 
Christian believes that individual character can 
be built without the contribution of religion. In 
this article I am concerned with the twin error 
that religion and what are called “social prob- 
lems” are not naturally and necessarily related; 
and, that we must invent excuses for discussing 
human relations from a religious angle. As a 
matter of fact it is impossible to separate religion 
from questions of human relations. When re- 
ligion does not work constructively in social situa- 
tions it becomes a dead weight: it cannot be neu- 
tral. It may hinder or help; and it will hinder 
unless we make sure that it helps. 

It is the Bolshevists who in our generation have 
popularized the famous dictum, “religion, the opi- 
ate of the people.” Yet that poet-prophet-priest 
of the Anglican Church, Charles Kingsley, made 
the same diagnosis in the midst of the Chartist 
agitation, over eighty years ago. And to bring 
judgment upon our religious soporific, the New 
Testament describes the Christian gospel by a 
Greek word which is the root from which come 
our English words dynamo, dynamic, dynamite. 
Religion can be either dope or dynamite; but it 
cannot be dope and be Christian. 


As Dope 

To make religion a hindrance, there need be no 
deliberate design by vicious persons and sinister 
forces to use it covertly. The best intentions of 
the Best People may cause religion to operate both 
as a sedative and as an obstruction to constructive 
action. We may become absorbed in manipulat- 
ing the machinery of religion until we are diverted 
from, or blinded to, those other equally important 
concerns of religion which have to do with the re- 
lations of men to each other and therefore to God. 
It may be laid down as axiomatic in Christian cir- 
cles that every question of human relationship has 
its religious ramifications. Religion which dodges 
the challenges of contemporary living may possi- 
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bly breed good monks (because in the retirement 
of the monastery all human relationships are os- 
tensibly ordered on Christian principles; human 
relationships are supposed to be Christian); but 
until it seeks to realize in the expanding arena of 
common life those opportunities and obligations 
which now are confined to the cloister, it cannot 
claim to be fully Christian. The family of God 
cannot be restricted to those who are sheltered 
within the walls of sanctity, nor can the job of re- 
ligion be limited to a circumscribed round of ec- 
clesiastical operations. When religion diverts our 
efforts from the solution of pressing human prob- 
lems it becomes a false Messiah. We cannot know 
God when we are not reconciled to our brothers. 

And religion may act as dope not only by di- 
verting attention from human relationships, but 
by taking an active part in the working out of 
human destiny—on the wrong side. One of the 
primary functions of religion will always be that 
of conserving the values of our common heritage; 
but let conservation not be confused with conserv- 
atism. For the surest way to destroy life is to 
mummify it. And one way to nurture life and 
protect it is to encourage it to be robust and crea- 
tive. The best defense is aggression. There is 
life in the shell of religion, if only we can release 
it. 

A third point at which religion misses its dy- 
namic function is in our refusal to be intelligent. 
When we do succeed in awakening Christians to 
the challenges of unchristian and antichristian 
life we allow the sensitized conscience to find re- 
lease in talk and speculation or in action which is 
not significant or less drastic than it needs to be. 
We send a petition to our senator and think we 
have solved the question of world peace; or we 
give thanksgiving dinners to the three families 
“down below the gobbler’s knob” and forget the 
widening breach between the classes. A good dose 
of intelligence (not to be confused with intellec- 
tualism) needs to be administered to all easy 
“emoters” and to all superficial social workers. 
Intelligence should make us more realistic. It 
should also help to give balance and poise to the 
hair-brained decisions of a lot of old ladies of both 
sexes and all ages who now react emotionally 
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rather than intelligently. Is it necessary to add 
that these unintelligent snap-judgments are not 
confined to the ranks either of radicals or con- 
servatives? 

As Dynamite 

But let religion be intelligent, and at once it 
makes an invaluable contribution to the solution 
of complex and baffling problems of human ad- 
justment. Take, for example, the mess in which 
the economic world finds itself. Cast up the list 
of panaceas which are suggested by Economists, 
Financiers, Captains of Industry, Politicians, Re- 
formers. The most obvious fact is that the pro- 
posals are always inadequate at least to the extent 
that they begin by accepting the self-secreted con- 
cepts and standards of financio-industrialism. 
The first great contribution of an intelligent re- 
ligion is its gift of a different standard of values 
and different objectives. It gives insight. 

Strangely enough, however, these insights of 
religion are not primarily intellectual, even though 
they must be intelligently guided and developed. 
They are primarily intuitive. They come from 
emotional choices and value-judgments. Intellec- 
tually, there may be seemingly respectable argu- 
ments to justify the exploitation of the weak or 
less favorably placed by the strong or fortunate; 
but the emotional value-judgment of religion is 
that exploitation outrages the basic demands of 
love and mutual help which are essential if we are 
to live in the family of God. The economist may 
be able to argue quite convincingly that profit- 
taking is essential to the running of present plu- 
tocracy; but the answer of religion is that a fol- 
lower of Christ cannot eat his bread (or tour the 
world) in the sweat of another’s brow. If the 
profit motive is essential to the present economic 
set-up (one almost says “frame-up’’), that does 
not defend profit, it damns plutocracy. 

We need to begin to trust our intuition more. 
We need to rely more fully upon the leading of 
the religious emotions for practical guidance in 
the affairs of life. We need to take seriously our 
Lord’s commandment that we seek first the reali- 
zation of the community of righteousness and ac- 
tive good will in which we shall know God because 
we have established Godlike living, and through 
the realization of which we shall incidentally get 
enough of the things of the world to meet all le- 
gitimate needs. Either it is true or it is not true 
that “all these things shall be added.” The eco- 
nomic world will never know until it tries. Page 
the experimentalist and challenge him with that! 

But there is ground for believing that religious 
intuition is right, that the leading of Jesus is cor- 
rect, that religion will work if we let it. “The 





expulsive power of a new affection” can wean us 
from uncriticised ‘and pernicious attitudes and 
practices, fixing our desires effectively on new ob- 
jectives. Dramatize the unity of the races by call- 
ing ourselves all one in God’s family, and there 
emerges the emotional power to transcend the ac- 
cidents of color and clime which no amount of 
arguing and discussion can achieve. And if this 
new dynamic be harnessed to intelligent action we 
shall presently find ourselves living as we never 
would have found it possible otherwise. 

I have seen it work. At Vaumarcus last sum- 
mer, students from France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, America, England, Finland, Russia, Hol- 
land—and probably more if I could remember as 
I write—came together in a conference of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. Despite 
barriers of language and culture, sharp national 
differences and antipathies which were rooted in 
centuries of conflict, that heterogeneous group of 
men and women found itself welded into a close 
fellowship by common loyalty and adherence to 
the person of Christ and to the work of God in a 
sub-christian world. Incidents like this confer- 
ence on an Alpine lake shore may appear remote 
and inconsequential when compared to the way in 
which the churches of the various nations became 
recruiting stations for the organized mobs of le- 
galized murderers in the last war. But they sug- 
gest that if once religion ceases to be the tail of 
the nationalistic kite it can become the power for 
transforming a war weary world. It is curious 
how different a “foreigner” looks when one has 
knelt beside him at the table of the Lord. And 
when the fulness of the gospel of Christ is 
preached it will no longer be possible for men to 
say that they are Greek or Jew, German or 
French, Japanese or American, English or Afri- 
can. Try it on yourself! 


How It Works 


Take an illustration of the way in which re- 
ligion carries one right through to a solution of a 
difficult social problem—this time an example 
close to home: political graft, with its pecuniary 
motive. There is no satisfactory solution of po- 
litical and economic problems apart from religion. 
Most of us, at least in our uncritical moments, and 
generally in thoughtful moments as well, accept 
the prevalent assumption that self-interest is the 
basic drive of men and women, and ought to con- 
tinue so to be. The special form of selfishness 
which Paul called “greediness after filthy lucre” 
does not awaken our protest until it appears in 
some violent excess. We are complacent. 

(Turn to Page 265) 
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FRANCIS 
OF ASSISI..... 


The fourth article in a 
series dealing with 
timeless lives + « + 


BY THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM 


**IT IS sometimes necessary to describe a world 
or even a universe in order to describe a man.” 
It is impossible to understand Francis of Assisi 
apart from the Italy and the Europe of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Italy was a series of walled city states, con- 
stantly at war in a land whose countryside was 
depopulated, whose fields were tilled only in that 
narrow circle which could be defended from the 
city walls. In the fierce competition for power 
sieges ended in unspeakable cruelty and wars 
were paid for in terms of poverty and pestilence. 
Youth grew up in the midst of armed camps in- 
fluenced by the restlessness of soldiery and the 
extravagances and moral callousness of wars. 

Italy was dotted with religious fortresses. 
Benedictine abbeys, protected by their inviolabil- 
ity, enjoyed a rare prosperity. Usually built on 
commanding sites they seemed to dominate every 
valley. To them men came moved by every mo- 
tive save religion, finding refuge from life in 
which so little was secure. 

Italy had churches and shrines in abundance. 
For the most part the latter were in poor repair. 
The people were deserting a religious leadership 
which was ignorant, superstitious, coarse and 
worldly, and were seeking spiritual satisfactions 
away from those whose ecclesiastical trappings 
bound them to a formal faith from which all life 
was gone. In this fact lay the one hope that the 
Dark Ages were past and that forces mighty 
enough to create a new civilization were being 
born. Once again the priest had lost his power 
and the world waited for a prophet-messiah. 


IN 1182 a boy was born in a merchant’s family 
in the Umbrian town of Assisi. His father was 
absent at his birth, away on business at one of the 
fairs to which merchants traveled from every part 
of Europe; these fairs gave an international feel- 
ing to an age which was apt to be provincial. The 
boy’s mother called him John, in memory of a be- 
loved disciple whose meekness and humility had 
been his power. His father called him Francis, 
or “Frenchy,” evidencing his love of the.carefree 
“Troubadour” people from whose marketplaces he 
had just returned. The names were strongly 
prophetic. 
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The first twenty years of his life Francis was 
allowed and encouraged to spend as he saw fit. 
His father did not insist on any formal education, 
so he had little of it. He was supplied with all the 
money he wanted and he learned to spend lavishly 
and to give impetuously. He pleased his father 
most when his free spending won him a way into 
the company of the sons of the nobles. That such 
company led to intemperate and immoral associa- 
tions did not seem to concern his father, though 
his troubled mother prayed for the day when he 
might become a Christian and put away the sins 
of the flesh. 


Young manhood found Francis sometimes 
working in his father’s business, always dressed 
in the height of fashion, now off to the wars, now 
leading the riotous young bloods of Assisi in fresh 
indulgences, burning the candle at both ends in a 
speedy search for the satisfaction of a restless 
spirit. Francis “saw all of life” but the seeing 
took its toll. Ill health befell him. Long weeks in 
a sick room compelled him to face in serious 
thought the implications of his way of life. Re- 
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turning health saw him once again among com- 
panions, ready to eat and drink and be merry at 
his expense, but puzzled by a strange change in 
him. Their merriment no longer appealed to him. 
Nor was there anything at the moment that did. 
He was a pathetic figure. As Sabatier says so 
strikingly, ““He was a soul without an altar.” 


HE FOUND his altar. He found it in a dilapi- 
dated shrine in which he was the only worshipper. 
The figure of a Galilean, stripped of all the trap- 
pings of life, hanging on a cross fashioned by a 
world that knew no God but Cesar, suffering in 
and for the emptiness of men’s lives and their in- 
securities, caught his imagination. To be like him 
became his immediate and compelling passion. 
His old way of life, his old desires, even his fam- 
ily, he put behind him, as he took up, in a way as 
literal as he knew how, the path of Jesus. 

The rest of his life story, the development of 
the order of “The Little Brothers,” the catching 
up of his ideas and his joys by multitudes of men 
and women, are all beyond the compass of this 
sketch. There remains one all-important ques- 
tion. What gave him power? The answer in- 
volves at least four considerations. 


FRANCIS symbolized the great lay movement 
just beginning to be felt in Europe. Life was 
tired of the selfish leadership of the great, the 
blind leadership of the priests. It was beginning 
to seek guidance of those who were in no way pro- 
fessional. It tock to building great cathedrals, 
planned, decorated and executed by lay hands, 
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which became the “common houses” of just folks. 
Francis owed nothing to school or church, so the 
laymen heard in him their voice. 

Francis was a devoted spirit. 
ness was as forthright as his riotousness. He 
seemed rash and daring, but somehow his daring 


His righteous- 


always turned out well. 
challenging ring. 

He was a complete protest against the habits of 
his day. His brown cloak with its rope girdle was 
in as complete antithesis to the ideas of his day as 
the Beatitudes of Jesus are to the ideals of ours. 
There is an attraction in austere poverty to those 
who lock wisfully out of the barracks of mate- 
rialism. 


“All or nothing” has a 


Francis never saw men. He always saw a man. 
There were no crowds in his world. There were 
only many individuals. With a compassion that 
ran close to his Master’s he loved every man, be- 
lieving in his worth and by sheer appreciation 
making him a “new creature in Christ Jesus.” 
“Love never fails.”” Francis proved it. 

Twelve centuries before his birth a formal 
church and a pagan world power put nail prints 
in the hands of Jesus. Francis entered into full 
fellowship with his sufferings and found the nail 
prints in his own hands. Whether visible or not 
they are ever the experience of those who seek 
his way. Criticise the productive order, call the 
Church to her duty, place a man above all else, 
find songs in humility of spirit, and the stigmata 
inevitably appear. “If any man will come after 
me let him take up his cross. I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me.” 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE. By Sir James Jeans. 
Macmillan. $2.25. 


Sir James Jeans’ The Universe Around Us was 
the scientific best-seller of a year ago, comparable 
in the interest it created to Professor Eddington’s 
The Nature of the Physical World some years back 
although the books contrast sharply in matter and 
style. Sir James has followed Eddington by giv- 
ing us a briefer and still more popular summary 
of the pith of his argument, especially that part 
with specifically religious significance. The ear- 
lier chapters summarize the universe as present- 
day physics and astronomy picture it. Those of 
us who are eager for every fresh ray of light from 
science on our thought of God will turn at once to 
the concluding chapter to which the author gives 
the engaging title, “Into the Deep Waters.” Jeans 
tells us that it is no longer possible to explain the 
world of physics without the assumption of a 
Cosmic Intelligence. The argument is summar- 
ized in this sentence, “From the intrinsic evidence 
of his creation, The Great Architect of the uni- 
verse now begins to appear as a pure mathema- 
tician.” 

It is hardly surprising that the author whose 
scientific interest centers in mathematics and as- 
tronomy should find God to be a mathematician. 
The superficial will cry, “Anthropomorphism! The 
scientist creating God in his own image again!” 
Of course the true comment is that Jeans describes 
God as a mathematician because it is upon the 
mathematical aspects of the reality that his own 
attention has been concentrated. But the phys- 
ical universe which Jeans is interpreting is not 
the whole of the reality of which we must give an 
account and in terms of which we must form our 
thought of God. The artist whose eye fastened 
upon the evidences of creative beauty in the uni- 
verse would probably tell us that God is a Cosmic 
Artist; nor would his suggestion be less reasona- 
ble. In truth, it seems likely that Jeans’ mathe- 
matician is artist as well as architect, and even an 
artist in the creation and moulding of human life 


who might not inappropriately be designated Fa- 
ther. 


This is a book which no one intent on keeping 
abreast of the thought of the day can afford to 
miss. It will be much discussed the next two or 
three years. Sir James’ interpretation is not 
without its difficulties at certain points and his 
critics are already busy demonstrating its inade- 
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quacies. But unquestionably it supplies an im- 
portant stone in the new structure of theistic 
thought which the latest science is slowly rearing. 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN. 


THE AMERICAN LEVIATHAN: The Republic in the 
Machine Age. By Charles A. Beard and Wil- 
liam Beard. Macmillan. $5.00. 


The American Leviathan attempts to give a 
comprehensive picture of the present activities of 
the Federal Government of the United States. 
Historical background is provided sufficient to 
enable the reader to appreciate the extent to 
which the function of government has changed 
during the past one hundred and fifty years. The 
continuous existence of a written Constitution as 
the basis of government gives one an erroneous 
impression of the possibilities of change. As a 
matter of fact, the extent of changes in the func- 
tions of the Federal Government since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution is so momentous that 
practically it constitutes a political revolution. 
There has been a constant trend toward the cen- 
tralization of authority (with consequent limita- 
tions upon the sovereignty of the states) and to- 
wards the extension of federal activities into new 
fields. This has been due to the unification of the 
continent through the growth of a uniform indus- 
trial system, reaching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and through the appearance of new prob- 
lems of government created by this system. The 
American Leviathan describes faithfully, inter- 
estingly, the response of the Federal Government 
to the requirements of this new situation. 


A book of this kind is very much needed. 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, though out-of- 
date, has continued to be the one comprehensive 
survey of American political society; The Ameri- 
can Leviathan forms a splendid companion to 
Bryce’s volume, either for an American citizen 
who wishes to become more intelligent about his 
own country, or for the visiting foreigner who 
wishes to understand American institutions. For 
the American reader this volume should be sup- 
plemented by a perusal of some study of our in- 
stitutions by a foreign observer, since the national 
author never has quite enough detachment to 
catch the significance of some of the most impor- 
tant events, or to observe the full meaning of 
social trends. 

FRANCIS P. MILLER. 
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AMERICA’S WAY OUT: A PROGRAM FOR DEMOC- 
RACY. By Norman Thomas. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

What Norman Thomas writes is essential to an 
understanding of American Socialism. He is the 
most prominent spokesman of our epoch, which 
has inherited so much from the heroic pioneering 
of Eugene V. Debs. Thoughtful American stu- 
dents will welcome this statement of a philosophy, 
program, and organization for current American 
socialism not only because it is timely but because 
it comes from the contemporary political figure 
who has most completely captured their respect 
and admiration. 

The opening chapters recount briefly the ob- 
vious shortcomings of capitalism—shortcomings 
which Mr. Thomas clearly portrayed in speech 
and writing long before they were made so obvi- 
ous by the current economic difficulties. As a 
remedy for our shortcomings he finds the “New 
Capitalism” sadly wanting, because it does not 
attack the underlying causes. Communism is also 
assayed as inadequate because of its tolerance, its 
dogmatism and its hatreds. Thomas finds in so- 
cialism no automatic evolutionary progress to- 
ward the ideals which he believes to be basic to a 
satisfactory socialistic and democratic state. He 
presents a program of dynamic social experimen- 
talism which will probably be anathema to dog- 
matic Marxian socialists, at home and abroad. 
But his program rescues socialism from material- 
ism and qualifies its economic determinism. The 
Socialist State, he believes, is something to work 
for, not wait for. It offers a cause to which those 
who would build a more decent world can give 
themselves unstintedly and creatively. His rather 
lukewarm praise of the U.S. S. R. will not be well 
received by those young militants who “see no 
evil, hear no evil, speak no evil” regarding the 
Russian “experiment” and feel that it would be 
adequate to the American scene. Still others, like 
the reviewer, will be disappointed because Mr. 
Thomas does not seem to sense the present sus- 
ceptibility of the middle class to his program. This 
fact would account for his failure to include them 
within the “organization” which he sees built 
upon trade unions. Possibly past experiences 
with “liberals” have cured him. But to say that 
this book will raise these issues is only to say that 
it offers an important contribution to social think- 
ing at a time when America seems ready to think 
—and finds it necessary to do so. 

Through his argument runs a strong under- 
tone of internationalism as an essential in a world 
of interdependent nations. This is natural to the 
message of one who considers war and chaotic in- 
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ternational relations to be a natural consequence 
of the unplanned greed characteristic of the pres- 
ent economic structure. Christian students will 
be interested in this and other emphases of this 
volume which have come to be thought of as perti- 
nent to the “‘Kingdom of God.” 

E. B. SHULTZ. 


EDUCATION ADEQUATE FOR MODERN TIMES. Re- 
port of the Detroit Student-Faculty Confer- 
ence. Association Press. $2. 


Many of us have been looking eagerly for the 
printed report of the National Student-Faculty 
Conference which met in Detroit last December. 
Through this report, those who were at Detroit 
may see the conference in perspective; those who 
missed that experience may here achieve insight 
into the issues that were raised and the procedures 
that were followed. To all of us who are inter- 
ested in making religion and education more crea- 
tive on our campuses through student-faculty 
coéperation, this report provides an excellent basis 
for further study—and action. 

A conference report may be a dry and deadly 
thing, but those responsible for conserving the 
high points of the Detroit Conference have suc- 
ceeded in communicating the spirit as well as the 
letter. Out of many fragments of addresses and 
discussions they have achieved to a considerable 
degree a continuity of thought. Out of a welter 
of problems and conclusions they have distin- 
guished well that which is significant from that 
which is of secondary importance. To the volume 
they have given the arresting title Education Ade- 
quate for Modern Times. 

Perhaps the most important thing that can be 
said of the book is that it makes a significant con- 
tribution to the reconstruction of our educational 
system in the direction of higher intellectual and 
social (and therefore religious) values. One 
comes away from this report with the impression 
that at Detroit men and women were facing 
frankly and fearlessly the question of what it 
means to carry on college education on a Christian 
basis in our semi-pagan world. As John Bennett 
says in his excellent introductory review, “The 
Detroit Conference offered a favorable opportu- 
nity for American education to examine itself— 
according to a standard which was one of the 
presuppositions of the conference—the effect of 
education upon the development of enlightened 
Christian character.” 

One is impressed with the way in which mem- 
bers of the conference probed beneath surface 
questions of organizations and activities to a 
searching analysis of education and religion on 
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the campus from the standpoint both of the de- 
velopment of creative personality and the building 
of a Christian social order. With a Niebuhr and 
a Coe setting the pace in the platform addresses, 
such a keen and disturbing analysis was, of course, 
to be expected. The addresses of these two lead- 
ers, printed in detail, alone would make the book 
of high worth to those who are willing to have 
their educational and religious outlook challenged 
anew. Consider the following quotations: 

“I think it is the business of every college adminis- 
trator to give every possible encouragement to the 
radical student groups which are going the limit in 
following through an ideal.....I don’t know whether 
there could be anything better than to bring a convic- 
tion of sin to the present undergraduate group—to 
the students of this undergraduate generation, living 
out their easy and complacent lives in a world dis- 
traught and in peril.” 

“Let us be intelligent! This is the road to char- 
acter—academic, moral, and religious—for student, 
teacher, dean, president, and member of the board of 


control.” 

Spurred on by such prophetic interpretations 
of the modern situation, the conference delegates, 
as seven Commissions, plunged into a discussion 
of problems relating to education and religion on 
the campus. The fact that much material on local 
situations had been gathered long before the con- 
ference began, gave concreteness to the discus- 
sions. The findings of these commissions are 
reported in detail. Some of the groups dealt with 
problems of perennial interest on the campus: 
athletics, fraternities, and other extra-curricular 
activities; cheating and social regulations, with 
the associated problem of student-faculty rela- 
tions; racial discrimination; the R. O. T. C. 
Other commissions grappled with issues ordina- 
rily associated with college administration, but of 
fundamental concern to both students and faculty: 
curriculum reorganization, examinations and 
grades, classroom procedure, student counseling. 
One of the most distinctive contributions was 
made by the Commission on “Morals in a Day of 
Relativity,” where the question was raised how 
much moral certainty is desirable, and the issue 
was drawn between self-realization and social re- 
sponsibility. The afternoon sessions centered 
about the place of religion in student life and 
various ways of organizing religious activities. 

On most of these problems the commission re- 
ports include important suggestions toward solu- 
tion. From the platform, hints of the direction in 
which further progress is to be sought were made 
by notables. Education was represented by Fred- 
erick J. Kelly, the ministry by Justin Wroé Nixon, 
statesmanship by Norman Thomas. But the sig- 
nificant outcome of the discussions is that the con- 
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ference report makes no claim to finality in its 
conclusions. It provides, rather, source material 
for further study. As Grace Loucks Elliott put 
it: “You cannot take home the answers to any of 
your questions. All you can hope to take home is 
an idea concerning the method by which you and 
the other people concerned will tackle your ques- 
tions. ‘Detroit’ would fail were it anything but 
an incident in the job which you have to do on the 
campuses to which you are returning.” 

The point cannot be over-emphasized that this 
continued examination is to be carried on by stu- 
dents and faculty together. This was the first 
nation-wide conference of the kind, in which stu- 
dents and faculty met in equal proportion. The 
reading and use of the Detroit report should give 
a mighty impetus to the development of a partner- 
ship of research between faculty members and 
their students, growing out of a realization that 
only through such a fellowship can problems of 
mutual concern be worked out. 

Other valuable elements included in this book 
can only be mentioned, among them the Medita- 
tions, led by President Mendenhall, and the ac- 
count of the interracial episode which claimed so 
much attention. 

Education Adequate for Modern Times has the 
limitations of any composite report. Inevitably 
some sections are of little permanent value and 
others are of interest only to those who attended 
the conference. But this reviewer does not hesi- 
tate to predict that the book will be widely read 
by students and faculty of this student generation 
and will provide a background for pointed discus- 
sion on many campuses. Such a use will justify 
John Bennett’s forecast: “The results of Detroit 
will not lie in any conclusions arrived at there. 
They will lie in the habit of drastic but construc- 
tive criticism, and in the new vision of possibili- 
ties for college life which many delegates took 
away.” PAUL M. LIMBERT. 

Franklin and Marshall College. 


CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT. By Henry James. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Two volumes, 
$10.00. 


We have several interests in this book. First, 
because it reveals to us an educational pioneer 
who helped mightily to lay some of the founda- 
tions of our present more liberalized higher edu- 
cation. Second, it is a biography written with 
such clarity, such absence of intrusion of the au- 
thor’s opinions that it ranks with our best—‘“‘one 
of two or three,” says Professor Copeland. Third, 
it shows us one type of New England Unitarian- 
ism—cultured; restrained; enabled by measura- 
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ble wealth to live largely oblivious of the hungers 
and needs of average men yet most tolerant of the 
social views of others; calmly confident of an 
Eternal Goodness at the heart of the universe but 
not willing, as was another great Unitarian of his 
day—William Howard Taft—to support those 
movements which were founded on what Dean 
Brown has called “the higher view of Jesus.” At 
the Detroit Conference Dr. Eliot would have felt 
quite at home in the Commissions but would have 
put a period in the sentence where Reinhold Nie- 
buhr went on to say “and the tragedy of the Cross 
teaches me the majesty and the beauty of life at 
its best.” 
DAVID R. PORTER. 


THE PROPHETIC MINISTRY. By Francis J. Me- 
Connell. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


Bishop McConnell, himself a prophet, is one of 
the few who can make the prophetic ministry as 
winsome as the endeavors of a parish priest sur- 
rounded with the warmth and trust of his fami- 
lies. This stalwart Methodist has climbed steadily 
in national respect until to-day, as head of the 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, he is a 
leading voice in the religious life of our land. His 
chapters: The Aim of the Prophets; The Pro- 
phetic Idea of God; The Perils of Prophecy; 
Jesus and Prophecy, can be read with profit by 
every thoughtful student, secretary, or board 
member. Bishop McConnell steers a beneficent 
course between an unpleasant and bitter liberal- 
ism and a soft and ineffective personal idea of re- 
ligion; a course which is most helpful in our day. 
He believes in weaving Christianity into the warp 
and woof of our industrial, political and social 
life; he remarks as he closes the book: “The foes 
which the followers of Jesus have most to fear 
to-day are those which hold to the forms of Chris- 
tianity while minimizing or disregarding its pro- 
phetic content and spirit.” This book consists of 
the Lyman Beecher Lectures delivered at Yale in 
the spring of 1930. 

GEORGE STEWART. 


JESUS ASA FRIEND. By George Stewart. Richard 
R. Smith. $1.50. 


One wonders if any of the younger generation 
of our religious leaders is quite as well fitted as is 
the author to write this book. George Stewart 
has lived, since boyhood, in a growing understand- 
ing with Jesus; he knows Jesus as a friend. 

The volume helps one to see that the personal 
contacts of Jesus were not haphazard and never 
were they without real giving of himself. He was 
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ever living in understanding self-giving with those 
who needed him. On every page of this book the 
modern disciple of Jesus is challenged to seek to 
follow his Master and more fully share all the best 
he has with others. This is a stimulating and 
wholesome series cf studies. 

GEORGE IRVING. 


THE STUDENT WORLD: NORTH AMERICA NUMBER, 
A quarterly published at Geneva, Switzer- 
land.‘ Subscription, $1.00. 

There are two reasons why this number of our 
Federation magazine is particularly interesting. 
The editorial suggests that the North American 
continent exerts the strongest influence of any in 
Christian thought and action but is the least 
known among Christians in other parts of the 
world and at the same time is the most misunder- 
stood. It is not easy for any American to have a 
keen sense of the main currents of our national 
political, social and religious life; it is therefore 
enlightening to look at our amazing continent 
through the eyes of candid and friendly citizens. 
For those going abroad the articles on Canada and 
the United States in this “North America Num- 
ber” provide a look at our own country. In addi- 
tion, this number is of particular interest because 
the World’s Student Christian Federation holds 
its Executive Committee in Canada this July, and 
a retreat of Federation leaders and representa- 
tives of the Canadian and American movements 
at Williamstown, Massachusetts. 

For us in the United States these articles hold 
many arresting reflections. Is Visser ’t Hooft 
right when he says that for Europe “America 
represents a civilization in which the motive of 
production has the right of way over all other mo- 
tives of life, and this production ideal now exerts 
moral influence’? Kirby Page’s description of 
our self-satisfaction toward national achievements 
is based on an analysis of the attitudes of “the 
largest and most powerful middle class of any 
country in the world.” Perhaps most striking of 
all is John Bennett’s belief that America can make 
an important contribution to the religious thought 
of the world, if there is “‘a fusion of the thought 
of empirical theologians with that of the more 
realistic groups of the social gospel.” Is he right? 

These fragmentary quotations suggest the value 
of reading this number straight through. It is a 
rare combination of important comments on Ca- 
nadian and American experience and a satisfac- 
tory representation of this continent to other 
student groups. 

LESLIE BLANCHARD. 


1 May be ordered through the INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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The Philosopher's Chair 








THIS month, and next month, I am going to write 
about two contrasting emphases in religion. The 
first is the importance of giving weight to the 
past, to the experience of others in the religious 
quest. The second is the importance of making 
the quest our own individual experiment. The 
two do not seem to go together well when briefly 
described but in life they must be made to go to- 
gether or there is no hope of our finding religious 
truth. 


The importance of the past dawned on me when 
I most completely trusted the present. The more 
I trusted my own individual experience, the more 
it became clear that it would be absurd for me to 
trust my own experience if that of others had no 
value. Why should I expect to have success if 
everyone else who has given his life to the same 
quest has failed? Why expect my own generation 
to make progress when all the efforts of every 
other generation have only put them on the wrong 
track? No, my individualism drives me to the 
conviction that either there is no use at all in the 
enterprise of seeking religious truth; or, other 
individuals who have embarked upon that enter- 
prise have not been entirely misled. The author- 
ity of the results of other people’s experiments is 
the only kind of authority which many of us can 
recognize but if we do not recognize that we cut 
the ground from under our own experiments. It 
is easy to accept that principle in general but it 
is not easy to apply it when apparently the ex- 
periences of others yield such contradictory re- 
sults. Our predecessors would seem to cancel 
each other with their differences, leaving us in the 
predicament of having to begin again, with the 
probable result that we and our contemporaries 
will likewise cancel each other. 


ONE important safeguard is that we must not 
give undue weight to the experiences of others 
who happen to control our own environment. The 
religion of our family, local community, or Church 
has pressed upon us and become vivid because of 
its immediacy; but its authority over us should 
not be in proportion to its vividness. However, 
once we are emancipated from the accidental au- 
thority of an immediate religious environment, 
what can we do with the wide variations presented 
by the contrasting religious types? 


The problem is simpler than on the surface it 
appears to be. The hundreds of denominations do 
not correspond to as many real religious or philo- 
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sophical differences. Of all the living religions 
of mankind, only a few are live options for a 
twentieth century American. It is a mistake to 
permit the welter of labels or even the many log- 
ical possibilities hide the fact that only a very few 
important alternatives are psychologically possi- 
ble for us. What chance is there of the most 
open-minded reader of this column becoming a 
Mohammedan? a Buddhist? a Confucianist? The 
alternatives are very few. It is impossible to de- 
cide, in a short space, what they are. But it would 
be a safe guess that the four principal ones are: 
Christian theism; cosmic religion like that of 
Einstein; non-theistic ethical humanism; cyni- 
cism. There are many varieties of each, but these 
labels do represent the possible fundamental phi- 
losophies. 


It would be easy to say that that situation 
means that you should be a Christian theist, be- 
cause behind that position is a strong weight of 
authority. But that is too easy. Whatever we do 
we must not merely count heads. What it does 
mean is that we must not make up our minds until 
we have exposed ourselves fully to the results of 
the experiments of those whom on general grounds 
we most admire and trust among the representa- 
tives of the tradition which is the livest option for 
us. Let the result of that exposure depend upon 
the intrinsic value of those experiments. That is 
the first step in our own experiment. 

JOHN BENNETT. 

Auburn, N. Y. 


DOPE OR DYNAMITE ? 
(From Page 258) 


Or, if we are stirred from our complacency by 
a tale of corruption and graft, we may raise loud 
voices of protest against the “racket’’; but we are 
careful to indicate that we are clear of guilt, and 
that if only these others were as good as we, 
everything would be all right. But this “holier 
than thou” attitude, while it may get us from the 
stage of complacency to the stage of moral indig- 
nation, promises no solution of the difficulties, 
which root right back in basic attitudes. And 
these attitudes we have left unchanged, merely 
protesting against the excesses of indiscrete indi- 
viduals who have not been “gentlemen” in their 
thievery. 


But Christianity, when it gets into one’s bones, 
unsettles this smugness and self-satisfaction. No 
man can escape responsibility for all that is 
wrong. If ancther is a grafter the Christian says 
to himself, “I am doing the same kind of thing, 
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perhaps a little less objectionably.” Ifa new 
“racket” is uncovered, he asks himself what 
strings he is pulling, and how many times he uses 
unfair tactics in getting his ends. The Christian 
is one who has moved out of complacency with 
self and others, through the stage of self-satisfied 
condemnation of others, to the awakening of his 
own conscience to the sense of responsibility for 
every ill that oppresses the spirit of man and 
denies the Spirit of God. This individual respon- 
sibility for corporate sin is an indispensable at- 
tribute of the Christian man or woman. 

And that means that religion is going to cost 
you something. You cannot feel yourself respon- 
sible for the evils of society without being im- 
pelled to take action. You will have to pay for 
that; and quite likely, the more valuable the thing 
for which you are working, the more it will cost. 
Pick your issue and stand on it—ready to pay the 
price. 

It also means that religion will help you on the 
job. The surest way to discover the Father and 
to know divine companionship is to engage in the 
ethical struggle. Through such experiences we can 
come to know the nature of God and to share his 
purposes. Then we can begin to understand that 
man who towers down through the ages, chal- 
lenging our selfishness and complacency and set- 
ting a standard of life which, if we follow it, will 
cost us dearly and be its own reward. 


Passing Events 








WHEN “Navy Bill” Ingram took over the posi- 
tion of head football coach last month at the Uni- 
versity of California he retained only one man of 
the supplanted régime for his varsity staff. The 
one holdover is Walter Gordon, a Negro. Gordon 
is one of the great coaches of the country but it 
has been widely predicted that Ingram, because of 
his Southern background, would exclude the col- 
ored star from his new retinue. In proving him- 
self able to override race prejudice Ingram adds a 
new dignity to the coaching profession. 


IN PAYING tribute to Mahatma Gandhi the 
triumph of British sportsmanship should not pass 
unnoticed. Gandhi’s soul force would not have 
proven so potent against a foe incapable of appre- 
ciating moral and spiritual values. A Mussolini 
or a Stalin would have executed or assassinated 
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Gandhi and his associates. To realize their pa- 
triotic aspirations Indian nationalists, if pitted 
against many another nation, would have been 
compelled to resort to the brutalizing sanguinary 
tactics of the enemy. Gandhi’s weapon of non- 
violent coercion has been successful because so 
many Englishmen have become sufficiently civil- 
ized to come under its spell. 


CATHOLICS, Jews and Protestants are begin- 
ning to meet together in a number of American 
cities to rid themselves of religious prejudice and 
to unite in community service. At one of these 
recent meetings a Catholic archbishop said, “The 
purpose that brings you together is the highest 
that I know. This country needs, more than any- 
thing else, a meeting place where men of all 
faiths may gather...... Our country must be 
rooted and grounded in the spiritual. Only re- 
ligion can fill our need. You representatives of 
differing religions can understand my words. The 
Jew has the highest concept of the nature of God, 
and of the relation of man to God. He has the 
highest code of morality. The Protestant also 
possesses the most admirable religious traditions 
and likewise is the product of a rich spiritual 
heritage... .. Allowing each man to follow his con- 
science and to maintain his fundamental convic- 
tions, you yet join as religious men in mutual 
tolerance and understanding to further the best 
interests of the nation.....May God here raise a 
race of men which can carry to a later generation 
the realized ideals of our beloved country.” In 
several localities this significant interfaith move- 
ment is being fostered by college students. 


PROHIBITIONISTS of the more fanatical brand 
have unwittingly done American society immense 
disservice. In upholding Prohibition as the para- 
mount problem of American life they have ob- 
scured more important issues. Dry support is too 
frequently going to the worst type of political 
skallywag simply because he verbally supports the 
18th Amendment. This office seeker is often a 
public liability in matters of economic or interna- 
tional import but by expediently kow-towing to 
the Dry leaders he has often won votes which he 
did not at all merit. The crusade to enforce the 
18th Amendment, it seems to me, is of little con- 
sequence as compared, for example, with the fight 
to end war. If another World War ever occurs 
the attempt to make people good by law will seem 
about as important an issue as the future of Pee- 
Wee Golf. HARRY KINGMAN. 


Berkeley, Calif. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Radical 
DEAR EDITOR: 


I’ve heard a great deal of protest, 
to which I’d like to add my own, on 
the article! headed, “In the Philoso- 
pher’s Chair.” It seems a shame for 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN to back up the 
most radical moral opinions of our 
world to-day; an equal shame for an 
organ of a Christian organization to 
back views diametrically opposed to 
those of Christ (Mark 10: 4-12); and 
so far from representing “student 
opinion at its best” I do not think it 
represents student opinion at all. I 
have asked a great many U. of P. stu- 
dents about it and find a complete 
unanimity of opinion against that 
view, backed by the article. 

Yours to know Him and make Him 
known, EDNA LOCKHART. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


me 
Conservative 


DEAR EDITOR: 


You ask me to reply to Miss Lock- 
hart’s letter. I want first of all to 
make clear what I actually said. I 
did not “back up the most radical 
moral opinions of the world” but said 
that those who hold those opinions are 
wrong in regard to methods though 
not so far from conservatives in their 
aims or in their moral earnestness as 
on the surface they appear to be. My 
most “radical” statement was to the 
effect that if I had to choose between 
the Pope and Bishop Manning on the 
one hand and Bertrand Russell and 
Judge Lindsey on the other I would 
probably choose the latter. But I am 
most thankful that no such choice is 
necessary. 

The use of Jesus’ sayings about di- 
vorce as a rule to be applied literally 
to the problems of the twentieth cen- 
tury seems to me to be a serious mis- 
take. We need to apply the basic 
principles of Jesus to the marriage 
problem. We must be guided by what 
turns out to be the best for persons 
to-day and none but ourselves can de- 
cide what in the light of Jesus’ prin- 
ciples is best. Jesus once said, “The 
Sabbath is made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath.” We are truer to his 
spirit if in regard to the institution of 
marriage we say this same thing than 
if we become in his name rigorous 
opponents of divorce. 

Jesus laid it down as a fundamental 
principle that a monogamous mar- 
riage is the ideal. But if, in a par- 
ticular case, a marriage turns out to 
be self-defeating and destructive of 
the real values which marriage should 
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create, what is the next best thing? 
To insist that the hollow form of mar- 
riage be preserved at all costs, because 
of something which was said two thou- 
sand years ago, is surely an inde- 
fensible position. 

Moreover, since the time of Jesus 
the problem has in some respects 
changed. The greater equality of the 
sexes, the knowledge of the psycho- 
logical effects of a marriage which 
has turned out to be a clear failure, 
the sophistication and complexity of 
modern life affecting both sexes— 
these things all make a difference in 
the problem. It is a harder thing to 
have a _ successful marriage in an 
apartment-house civilization than in 
an agricultural society and the effects 
of failure are probably more serious 
for all concerned. Moreover, the very 
fact that Christian marriage at its 
best is such a glorious thing may well 
make the failures more apparent than 
they were at the time of Jesus. The 
whole problem is too difficult to be 
settled by quoting texts, and the high- 
minded men who are grappling with 
it constructively deserve our great re- 
spect even if we disagree with some 
of their conclusions. (I am glad to 
see that a book called Twenty-Five 
Views of Marriage, recently published 
by a Committee of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., includes articles by Russell 
and Lindsey.) Those conclusions are 
extreme in part because of the fact 
that for centuries this whole subject 
has been a closed one. When a lid is 
on too long there is apt to be an ex- 
plosion when it is first lifted. 

The authority of Jesus is not en- 
dangered by this attitude. His au- 
thority rests upon the truth of his 
basic principles and insights and upon 
the quality of his spirit. It does not 
rest upon specific sayings about par- 
ticujar problems especially when those 
problems have changed with the cen- 
turies. Sincerely, 

JOHN BENNETT. 

Auburn, N.Y. 

& 





YOUNG INDIA 


Adventure 
DEAR FRIENDS: 


A twenty-three-mile bicycle retreat 
with the boys you see in the accom- 
panying picture, was an enjoyable ex- 
perience for one of the secretaries of 
the Colombo Y. M. C. A. and myself. 
We cycled down on a road which in 
floodtime is eight feet under water; 
at the present time the coconut palms 
and rubber trees grew abundantly on 
both sides. It was interesting to watch 
the milky, sticky sap of the rubber 
trees flow out into the half coconut 
shells which were fastened to their 
trunks. 

Eight miles out of Colombo we 
stopped at a mud hut for a breakfast 
of tea and “hoppers.” Each had three 
hoppers—tasty cakes made of rice 
flour and coconut milk—and a cup of 
tea; then each paid his bill, which 
amounted to less than two American 
cents. 

We detoured at Kaduwella, crossed 
the Kelani River on a ferry, and vis- 
ited a famous pottery village where 
we saw the villagers making clay 
vessels on an old-fashioned potter’s 
wheel. Clever they are indeed in the 
art! 

After a refreshing dip in the river 
—where a giant land lizard six feet 
long was having a lazy swim—we cy- 
cled on to Kasgama where we were 
the guests of the District Sanitary 
officer. A fishing trip netted only 
thirteen tiny fish. I enjoyed my curry 
and rice, eating it as the fellows did, 
with the fingers. Around the camp 
fire and underneath the tropical palms 
we sang eastern and western songs. 
As the last flickering flames died 
down and we could see only the palm 
branches silhouetted against the mil- 
lion twinkling silver bits in the deep 
blue, we paused in silence and in 
prayer. 

These two days were among the 
many ventures in friendship with the 
Ceylonese boys which the Y. M. C. A. 
makes possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Loy LONG. 
Kodaikanal, South India. 


Exhilarating 


To THE EDIToR: 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is positively 
exhilarating. I am not sure whether 
it was equally so when we were both 
student secretaries. But it is sheer 
joy to get it now, to be stabbed alive 
—and like it. 

Cordially yours, 
Eric H. THOMSEN. 

Keene Valley, N. Y. 
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THE ROUND WORLD 


Far-off America 


It seems quite like a view behind 
the scenes to have this note from Eg- 
bert Hayes now working with the 
Student Y. M. C. A. in China: “Fre- 
quent requests,” he says, “come to us 
from students who are about to go 
to America, from those who have just 
returned or from others who are 
visiting China. My fine colleague, 


John Weigh, and I are constantly 


helping such people as well as other 
travelers who really want to come 
into contact with the best in China. 
At the beginning of the second se- 
mester we got into touch with the 
groups in each Shanghai college who 
plan to go abroad this summer. We 
invited all the groups to one of the 
Dollar steamships; they inspected 
the ship, enjoyed American refresh- 
ments and began a series of discus- 
sions about the problems they will 
face in their life abroad. 

“The group will meet as often as 
necessary throughout the spring and 
early summer. Individual problems 
will be discussed. Each student will 
have at least one chance for an eve- 
ning’s fellowship, and a meal in an 
American Christian home. Introduc- 
tions to American colleges will be 
provided and advance information 
will be sent to friends at the port of 
landing so as to avoid immigration 
difficulties. Thus we hope to prepare 
the local group to avoid unpleasant 
experiences and to become real am- 
bassadors of good will—giving the 
best they have and bringing back all 
they can for the enrichment of life 
in China.” 

An appropriate query in this con- 
nection might be, Are all American 
student Associations meeting these 
guest students in like spirit and are 
they welcoming the _ contribution 
which assuredly these visitors may 
make? 


a4 
Holland 


Forced as we are in this country 
of costly dimensions to observe our 
connection with the World’s Student 
Christian Federation more or less in 
isolation, it is interesting to learn 
that in Holland it has become a tra- 
dition for the Dutch Student Move- 
ment to celebrate the annual Federa- 
tion Day of Prayer by the holding of 
a national conference at one of the 
more central cities. It is one of the 
genuine advantages of a small coun- 
try that such gatherings are possible. 
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Devoted to the variform expressions of the world-citizenship 
of Ghe Christian Student ovement 


Between four and five hundred stu- 
dents came to the Hague to listen to 
Gunther Dehn (author of some pene- 
trating studies of the religious life 
of the German proletariat), who 
spoke on “Man Before God,” and to 
Visser *t Hooft, who spoke on “Criti- 
cal Times for the Federation.” The 
conference closed with a liturgical 
service (an unusual happening in 
Holland), held in one of the churches. 

Dr. ’t Hooft is to be in the United 
States this summer to attend the 
Forest Park and Silver Bay confer- 
ences as well as the several meetings 
of the Federation. 

« 
Europe— A Chinese View 


Visiting Europe for the first time, 
the last six months have constantly 
brought me joy and surprise. Eu- 
rope, though hardly as big as China, 
is divided into so many nations, each 
of which has a language, a litera- 
ture, coinage, customs, traditions, his- 
tory and government of its own. To 
travel through Europe is like watch- 
ing a kaleidoscope! 

The idea of a European federation 
would be a disaster, if it meant the 
destruction of all the richness and 
variety which Europe has to offer. 
On the other hand, it ought to be 
heartily welcomed by everybody, if it 
put an end to the tariff wars, fear- 
psychology and the race for arma- 
ments, and if it meant the beginning 
of a process whereby the number of 
languages and coinages could be re- 
duced. 

During the last six months, the 
fear-psychology seems to have a 
firmer grip on the mind of Europe. 
Nationalism, even jingoism, seems to 
be on the increase. The innumerable 
societies for peace still remain di- 
vided and therefore ineffective. 

With communism at the one ex- 
treme, and nationalism and fascism at 
the other, democratic socialism (or 
the Second International) seems to be 
sandwiched, and is showing signs of 
wavering and inclination to the right. 
Has the Second International at this 
critical moment an _ unmistakable 
word to utter, a clear-cut program 
to offer, and a real statesmanship to 
execute the same? These are ques- 
tions that they must answer. Im- 
perialism is seeing its last days, and 
any labor cabinet or democratic gov- 
ernment that has not enough imag- 
ination to see through the futility 
of imperialism is losing its golden 
chance. 


Europe is the old “home” of Chris- 
tianity, and the rest of the Christian 
world still looks up to her for in- 
spiration, though perhaps with a 
more critical eye, especially since the 
war. Christianity is being challenged 
almost at every turn. The lethargy 
and defiance that has resulted from 
communism, humanism and secular- 
ism is certainly more alarming than 
Christianity has ever faced before. 
How can the moral and religious au- 
thority of Christianity be restored so 
that it will become again the center 
of life both for the individual and for 
society? 

Viewed from this angle, the “Bar- 
thian” movement has only a negative 
value; Karl Barth reminds modern 
Christians of God’s existence and 
of his power, for in his eagerness 
to save the world and society the 
modern Christian is in danger of 
forgetting the fact that God also 
works and that he must draw his 
strength from God. So far the move- 
ment is healthy. On the other hand, 
the Barthian insistence that, God be- 
ing transcendent and absolute and 
man being finite, God’s will cannot be 
known by man, if pushed to its log- 
ical conclusion, must produce a par- 
alyzing and immoral effect on man. 
This may not be Barth’s original in- 
tention, but we must remember 
groups of young theologians, insensi- 
tive to human needs and paralyzed 
in action, do exist today in Europe 
because of Barth’s influence. 

The movement for Christian unity, 
which is often called the cecumeni- 
cal movement, is certainly quite com- 
mendable, for the weakness of the di- 
vided state of Christendom can read- 
ily be traced to its divided state. But 
cecumenism is something that will 
neither come as an accident nor can 
it be artificially promoted. It will 
come only when three factors com- 
bine. First, a clear recognition of the 
raison-d’étre of the Church (or of its 
objective, which is the same thing). 
Second, a genuine repentance of 
heart. Nothing but human prejudices 
and hardness of heart can account for 
the disunity of Christendom. Third, 
recognizing clearly the objective of 
the Church and repenting of its pres- 
ent division we must resolutely march 
forward in the direction of unity, re- 
gardless of consequences. 

The task of “finding a message” is 
certainly a misnomer, not only be- 
cause the term “message” suggests 
the idea of a written statement, but 
also because the core of the Christian 
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message has always remained the 
same and therefore does not need 
much finding. No one can really im- 
agine that the Christian insight of 
God as love needs revision, even 
though our Barthian friends fear that 
we are in danger of losing sight of 
the awful aspects of God. Of course, 
God has his awful side, but to his 
children who love him and who love 
each other, God is all smile. So what 
we need and what the world needs is 
first to be convinced that God is love, 
and then to work out in all spheres 
of life the implications and ramifica- 
tions of this love. Our present lack 
of conviction may be due, to a cer- 
tain extent, to the lack of a clearly 
formulated message. But the task of 
formulation, when compared with 
that of actual practice, is certainly 
much simpler. 
P. C. Haw. 
eT 


Incurably Religious 


It would be hard to find a better 
illustration of our world interrelat- 
edness than a report of conditions in 
Mexico which comes to us through Dr. 
John Mackay, a Scot who for a num- 
ber of years has been serving in Latin 
America as a representative of the 
American Y. M. C. A. Mexicans are 
the most religiously minded people in 
the world, says Dr. Mackay. But the 
interest in a spiritual interpretation 
of life is by no means confined to 
those within the Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic churches: “All sorts of 
cults are springing up. Last year the 
high priest of theosophy, Dr. Liner- 
adajasa, filled the largest theater 
night after night. The same has been 
done this year by a Syrian philoso- 
pher from Mount Lebanon, now a 
naturalized Argentine subject, whose 
audience paid four shillings a night 
to attend his lectures on ethical so- 
cial subjects. There exists, moreover, 
in Mexico City, a semi-religious group 
of a purely indigenous character 
called ‘The Universal Institute of the 
Impersonal Life.’ The organ of this 
sect, which is spreading rapidly 
through the Republic, is entitled, 
‘God: a Philosophical Review.’ ” 

Dr. Mackay received recently an in- 
vitation from the mayor of the city 
of Puebla to give a week’s course of 
lectures. These lectures, of a strong- 
ly ethical character, were officially 
sponsored by the state government 
and local municipality, which were re- 
sponsible for all traveling and hotel 
expenses. “The more I reflect on the 
experience,” says Dr. Mackay, “the 
more significant it appears. It proves 
that there is a great longing in the 
hearts of all classes in Mexico for a 
message regarding the deep things of 
life.” Dr. Mackay believes that in the 
very fact that his group is not a 
church organization lies a unique op- 
portunity, and that a great work 
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awaits the Y. M. C. A. if it ean seize 
the occasion and use it. 

There are many _ opportunities 
available for colleges and college 
graduates to participate in signifi- 
cant service to our southern neigh- 
bors. 


Militant Peace 


The following statement, signed by 
one hundred eighty-six noted teach- 
ers, writers and artists in a recent 
issue of Notre Temps, is an evidence 
of the solid support in every country 
for a campaign to abolish war and 
the war spirit: 


At a time when Europe must organize or 
perish, and can organize only through calm 
thinking and forgetfulness of resentment, 
the undersigned French intellectuals protest 
with all their might against rumors of war, 
in whatever country they may arise, which 
are spread abroad by those who foster dis- 
order, from criminal intent, from self-in- 
terest, or merely from blindness to the con- 
sequences. eee 

They do not overlook the forces which in 
other.countries are a menace to peace, but 
they believe that the intellectuals of other 
countries will be able to take the same 
measures against the excesses of national- 
isms as they themselves have resolved to 
take against those of French nationalism. 

They claim that the real spirit of France 
is not that of hatred and war but that of 
justice and peace, and they protest against 
chauvinist manifestations which debase 
that spirit. 

They take no pride in a ruinous and de- 
ecadent policy of prestige, for the rightful 
mission of a great people should no longer 
be determined by the policy, of arms but by 
that of reason. 

They declare that if one wishes for peace 
he must will it without hesitation or am- 
biguity. Each must be ready to assume full 
responsibility. They hope that the peoples 
of Europe will break completely with the 
policy of force which has been uppermost 
in their minds for more than a century. 
It is therefore of the highest importance 
that this country [France], of so rich and 
glorious a heritage, should dare openly to 
proclaim that the New Europe, and Franco- 
German friendship, which is the keystone of 
the whole, can be built up only from agree 
ments freely made by peoples at peace one 
with another. 


World Peace Meeting 


The Eighth International meeting of 
the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches 
will be held in the buildings of Cam- 
bridge University, England, during 
the first week in September. This or- 
ganization, now established in thirty 
different countries, under the presi- 
dency of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, is expecting a remarkable con- 
ference. Lord Dickinson, the Hon- 
onary Secretary, states that never 
before will so large and representa- 
tive a number of leaders of non- 
Roman Christianity have met in 
Britain. The subject of discussion 
will be “The Christian View of 
World Peace.” The United States is 
entitled to eight student delegates, 
and the World Alliance would be glad 
to know of any student leaders likely 
to be-in Britain at that time. This 
will be an occasion well worth a de- 
ferred return sailing for any stu- 
dents fortunate enough to be in Eu- 
rope during the summer. 


Sharman Camp 


A rare opportunity for incompa- 
rably significant fellowship with mem- 
bers of the Canadian Movement is af- 
forded again this summer in the fifth 
Seminar under the leadership of Dr. 
Henry B. Sharman at Camp Min- 
nesing in Algonquin Park, Ontario. 
The dates are July 12th to August 
23d. 

The aim of the Seminar is to re- 
discover Jesus. Each morning the 
group is led in discussion of the orig- 
inal records of his life. All the re- 
sources of modern criticism and lib- 
eral scholarship are employed in an 
endeavor to know him. The study is 
made without any initial theory as to 
the nature of Jesus or the source of 
the records about him, without any 
underlying assumptions as to his per- 
son, and with intellectual and moral 
integrity. The unhurried manner in 
which the study is conducted, the 
freedom from interruptions, the inter- 
national character of the group, the 
schedule-free hours of afternoon and 
evening with opportunities for canoe- 
ing, swimming, music, conversation, 
or private study, all these elements 
combine to make this Seminar an 
event of deep significance in the lives 
of those who share in it. 

It is hoped that a number from the 
United States will attend again this 
year (information may be secured 
from the Editors). 


Distinguished Guests 


If you would like to help entertain 
some of the interesting foreign vis- 
itors who will be in this country this 
summer you are urged to communi- 
cate with the Editors at once. These 
guests will be arriving in June in 
time for the conferences and will have 
a few days free before the Federation 
meetings begin. Others might be glad 
to accept invitations for the period 
just following one or other of the con- 
ferences (American European Com- 
mission, Dublin, N. H., June 19-23; 
Anglo-American, Springfield, Mass., 
June 27-30; Leaders Retreat, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., July 5-12; Federa- 
tion Executive Committee, Newport, 
Vt., July 14-20). 

The following are ways in which 
the National Committee is hoping to 
be able to entertain those of our vis- 
itors who have not made other plans: 


1. Automobile trips to points of in- 
terest. 


2. Entertainment in student, alumni 
or faculty homes. 


3. Visits to summer camps. 


4. Entertainment on college cam- 
puses. 

Please communicate promptly with 
the Editors if you would like to play 
host in any one of these or other ways. 
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THE TRAWVELER’S 
PRIMER..... 


Do You Know ... 


1. Where can one get in touch with 
British students in London? 


2. Where does the British Student 
Movement hold its summer con- 
ferences, and in what month? 


8. How can American students visit- 
ing Paris get in touch with the 
French Student Movement? 


4. What is the location of the vaca- 
tion house of the French Move- 
ment in Alsace, and how should 
American students make applica- 
tion for a visit? 


5. How can American students get in 
touch with the Russian Student 
Movement in Paris? 


6. Where does the Dutch Student 
Movement hold its summer con- 
ference, and does one need to 
know Dutch to attend? 


7. Who represents the Federation in 
Vienna? 

8. What is the name of the General 
Secretary of the German Move- 
ment, and what is his address? 

9. What is the address of the Federa- 

tion in Geneva? 


(For answers see third column) 
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The annual trek to Europe is on. Your own 
trip will mean infinitely more if the details 
are carefully planned in advance @ @ @ 


OASES 


EDINBURGH: Mornings for reading, 
afternoons to explore a gorgeous 
countryside including castles of Ster- 
ling, Craigmillar, Holyrood; be sure 
to walk over Arthur’s Seat on a clear 
day, and make Melrose and Fountains 
Abbeys “next stops,” 


CAMBRIDGE: Live in student “digs”; 
visit Ely; punt on the Cam; cycle 
around the countryside and read 
about the fen country in the days of 
William the Conqueror. 


WELLS: Get rooms on the edge of 
the cathedral close. Wells is hard to 
get to but worth the effort. Near by 
are the Wye Valley, Glastonbury Ab- 
bey and Tintern Abbey. Read up on 
Wordsworth. On your way to London 
route yourself through Stonehenge, 
Salisbury, Winchester. 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DistTrRIcT: Sat- 
urate yourself in Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. In betweenwhiles walk or 
cycle through this region of singular 
beauty. 


LONDON: Entrain for Guildford, 
hike over the downs and visit the lit- 
tle old Norman Chalk Church of 
Compton Corners. 


CHARTRES: Put up at a quiet pen- 
sion overlooking the Loire and retreat 
there when the tourist lorries roll in 
at noon. Watch the rays of the rising 
and setting sun through the world’s 
most marvelous windows. 


ON MONT-BLANC OVERLOOKING 
CHAMONIX: For a quiet rest on the 
side of the highest mountain in Eu- 
rope. Rates are reasonable and it is 
off the tourist highway. We suggest 
one of the pensions at Col de Voza. 
(Ask for directions in Geneva.) 


GLION, SWITZERLAND: Above Lake 
Geneva. Easy access to the famous 
Castle of Chillon. 


GAMING IN LOWER AUSTRIA: Stay 
in the monastery built in 1332; it is 
a rare specimen of boroque architec- 
ture. 

MARBURG AND TUBINGEN. Medizval 
university towns of rare interest and 
beauty. Quiet lodgings can easily be 
found. From here you may make a 
trip through the Black Forest to Frie- 
burg which has one of the finest cathe- 
drals in Germany. 

EISENACH: A beauty spot of Ger- 
many but nevertheless off the beaten 


track. The Wartburg Castle is here, 
where Luther spent a year in trans- 
lating the Bible. 

OTHER RETREATS: In Switzerland 
try Gruyeres (Canton Fribourg). In 
Italy: Orvieto; Assisi; Ravenna. 


ON WHEELS 


In most European countries one 
may travel either first, second or third 
class. For the average student third 
class for day travel is adequate and 
second or third class for night travel. 
It is well to inquire whether or not 
third class sleepers are available. In 
Germany on certain stretches one may 
have a most comfortable night’s rest 
in a third class sleeper. Blankets and 
bedding may be rented at a nominal 
charge from the porter. In France 
and Switzerland there is a reduction 
amounting in some cases to thirty per 
cent, for round trip tickets. 

Good bicycles may be purchased in 
Europe for $10 to $25. Scotland and 
England can be toured in three or 
four weeks; start at Glasgow and 
travel southward to London and 
Southampton. The channel trip can 
be negotiated from this point, and a 
second month spent touring France. 
Long distances in France can be cov- 
ered by rail at slight expense, and the 
bicycle can be transported for a small 
sum. The interesting Roman towns 
in Southern France are about half a 
day’s easy cycling apart. 


... Why, Yes 
(See first column) 


1. Go to Student Movement House in 
Russell Square or to Annandale, 
Golders Green. 

2. At Swanwick in Derbyshire, in 

July. 

Go to 11 rue Jean-de-Beauvais and 
ask for the secretary for stu- 
dents from abroad. 

4. At Mouterhouse, near Strasburg. 
Apply at the Paris office of the 
Movement. 

5. Go to 10 Montparnasse. 


6. At Nunspeet. No knowledge of 
Dutch is needed. 


Max Pietsch, 27 Einwanggasse. 


8. Pastor Hanns Lilje, Flensburger- 
strasse 9, Berlin. 


9. 13 Rue Calvin. 
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BACKGROUND 


THE GIANT OF THE WESTERN WORLD. 
By Francis P. Miller and Helen D. 
Hill. Morrow. $3.00. 

EuROPE, A HISTORY OF TEN YEARS. 
By Raymond L. Buell. Macmillan. 
1930 edition. $2.00. 

THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. By 
Paul Hutchinson. Willett, Clark & 
Colby; 1930. $2.00. 

HUMANITY UPROOTED. By Maurice 
Hindus. Jonathan Cape and Harri- 
son Smith. $3.50. 


THE CHALLENGE OF RusSIA. By 
Sherwood Eddy. Association Press. 
$2.50. 

U NIVERSITIES—A MERICAN, ENGLISH, 
GERMAN. By Abraham Flexner. Ox- 
ford University Press. $3.50. 

PROTESTANT EUROPE: ITS CRISIS 
AND OUTLOOK. By George Stewart 
and Adolf Keller. Doran. $3.50. 

AMERICA AND EuROPE. By Alfred 
Zimmern. Oxford University Press. 
$3.00. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS—Ten 
Years of World Codéperation. The 
League of Nations, Geneva. 

INDUSTRY, GOVERNMENTS AND La- 
BoR. Record of the International La- 
bor Organization, 1919-1928. World 
Peace Foundation. $2.00. 

OuR EcoNoOMIC MORALITY. By 
Harry F. Ward. Macmillan. $2.00. 

GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. Eugen 
Diesel, 1931. Macmillan. $2.00. 

HIGHWAY TO SPAIN. Marcel Au- 
ronssean. King. $3.50. 

ENGLAND, DIBELIUS W. 
1920. $5.00. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.  Par- 
ticularly the sections on art and ca- 
thedral architecture. 


Harpers, 


STUDENT ENTERPRISES 


Many student enterprises do not 
function during the summer the fol- 
lowing are operating, however, and 
are worth looking up: 


Geneva: 

World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration and International Student 
Service headquarters at 13, Rue 
Calvin. 

International Student Union, 10 
Rue St. Leger. 

International Students’ Hostel, 
formerly an historic chateau. 


London: 


Student Movement House, 32 
Russell Square. 

Indian Student Hostel, 112 Gower 
Street. 

The Confederation Internationale 
des Etudiantes, 3 Endsleigh St. 

Youth House, 250 Camden Road, 
N. W. Hostel'on the plan of the 
German “Yugendherbergen.” 
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The American Universities Un- 
ion, 50 Russell Square, W. C. I. 


Paris: 
Restaurant de l|’Etr’Aide Univer- 
sitaire, 3, Rue de Latran. 
International Women Students’ 
Foyer. Miss Sarah P. Watson, 93 
Boulevard St. Michel, Paris V. 
American University Union. Mr. 
Frank Forget, 173 Boulevard St. 
German. 


Berlin: 
The American Institute, Univer- 
sitatsstr 8, Berlin N. W. 7. 
Student Self-Help Center, Fried- 
richsstr. 


Munich: 
American Institute. Hubertsstr. 
22. Mr. Fritz Beck. 
Student Hostel, 67 Luisenstra. 


Dresden: 


German Student Coédperative As- 
sociation, 2 Kaiserstrasse. 


Vienna: 


American Institute, Elizabethstr. 
9. 


Prague: 
Studensky Domov na Slupi, Al- 
bertov. 


Letna Colony, dormitories built 
by the students. 


HANDBOOKS 


Student Hostel Directory of The 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
Free, on application to the Student 
Division of the Y. M. C. A., (347 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City); or to 
The Student Council of Y. W. C. A., 
(600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City). Lists hostels, clubs, unions, res- 
taurants, etc. 


Directory and Exchange List of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
Gives addresses of the national Stu- 
dent Movement headquarters. Sent 
on request by the Student Division 
Y. M. C. A., or Student Council Y. W. 
C. A. 


The Intelligent Student’s Guide to 
Europe. The Confederation Interna- 
tionale des Etudiants, in consulta- 
tion with many student groups, issues 
under this title a calendar of festivals, 
art centers, musical events, sports 
carnivals, etc. Secure from the Na- 
tional Student Federation of Amerita 
(218 Madison Avenue, New York 
City). Free. 


Handbook of Student Travel in 
Europe, published by the Confedera- 
tion Internationale des Etudiants. 
This helpful guide book may be se- 
cured from the National Student Fed- 
eration of American (218 Madison 
Avenue, New York Cty). Price $1.00. 
(1931 Edition.) 


Student Identity-Card of the C. I. 
E. Entitles the bearer to free visas 
for some countries. $1.00. Inciden- 
tally the card serves as an excellent 
introduction to the various National 
Student Unions in Europe. Secure 
from the N. S. F. A. (See preceding 
paragraph.) 


Bulletins of Information. A series 
of bulletins (free) to students who 
plan to study in Europe. Help also 
given in planning courses of study. 
Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th St., New York City. 


University Exchanges in Europe. 
A publication of the Paris Institute of 
the International Committee for In- 
tellectual Codperation of the League 
of Nations. World Peace Foundation, 
40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. Seventy- 
five cents. 


Holiday Courses in Europe, 1981. 
Prepared by the International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Coéperation, list- 
ing the European universities offering 
summer courses, with tabulated detail 
of dates, fees, subjects, diplomas, resi- 
dences, ete. World Peace Foundation, 
Boston. Fifty cents. 


Musees de France, a directory of 
French art, prepared by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Intellectual Codép- 
eration. World Peace Foundation, 
Boston. Fifty cents. 
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PROSAIC 


Baggage: Leave trunks at home; 
a single suitcase makes one independ- 
ent of porters and wins the instant 
friendship of customs officials. 

Mail: Use as a mailing address the 
office of agencies in large cities like 
the American Express Company or 
Thomas Cook & Sons; or use the of- 
fice of The World’s Student Christian 
Federation, 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Laundry: Plan your wardrobe to 
reduce laundry to a minimum. Usu- 
ally three or four days is required for 
laundry service. 

Accessories: Bring what you need. 
While your favorite toothpaste can be 
bought almost anywhere, from the 
Via Tournabuoni in Florence to the 
Boulevarde Haussman in Paris, it is 
wasteful of precious time to spend it 
in such mundane shopping. 


Souvenirs: Don’t be tempted to ac- 
quire a lot of miscellaneous articles 
which soon degenerate into junk. Buy 
one or two good things—a fine etch- 
ing; some good prints; even a friend- 
ly Samovar which with every usage 
will remind you of the quaint shop 
where you bought it. 

Guides: If you are to spend any 
considerable time in one country it 
will be advisable to acquire a Bae- 
decker; the cheaper guides do not 
give the complete information neces- 
sary to one on his own. 

Meals: Usually it is advisable to 
take breakfast at the hotel where one 
is staying. In most countries this is 
a very light meal, judged by Ameri- 
can standards. Other meals can be 
taken more economically in restau- 
rants, inns, ete. In Germany, partic- 
ularly, very cheap meals may be had 
in the student kitchens which were 
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BOOKSTALL 
started by the German Student Codp- 
erative Association. In Berlin and 


Vienna one may find restaurants 
where excellent sandwiches are of- 
fered at reasonable prices. Dining- 
cars on the train usually serve table 
d’hote meals at approximately $1 for 
each meal. It is well to reserve a 
place in advance as on many stretches 
the dining-cars are popular. Packed 
luncheons can be bought at the larger 
railroad stations. It is not necessary to 
order alcoholic drinks; mineral water 
is available, or if preferred, ordinary 
drinking water. In some places a 
small extra charge is made when no 
drinks are ordered with meals. 


Tips: The tipping system is preva- 
lent; in some countries a fixed charge 
of ten or fifteen per cent, added to the 
bill, relieves one from paying any tips. 
Where no such system prevails it will 
prove economical when paying the 
hotel bill to add ten per cent to be dis- 
tributed as tips to the employees 
rather than to attempt to pay the 
many individuals. 

Money: Carry it in the form of 
travelers cheques, issued by the Amer- 
ican Express Company and by other 
banks. Do not take coins across fron- 
tiers; the rate of exchange for coins 
is much lower than that for notes. 
It is also inadvisable to exchange 
money at frontier railway stations as 
their rates are usually higher than at 
the banks of the country. In reputa- 
ble banks the daily rates of exchange 
are usually posted in a conspicuous 
place. 

Cost: Returnimg students give vari- 
ous estimates of the cost of a summer 
abroad. A two months’ British Isles 
trip can be made for $350 to $400, the 
minimum sum representing a leisurely 
tour utilizing train, bus, bicycle, pedal 
extremities. 


HoTe.ts. Don’t think that the only 
place to stay is “The Grand Hotel.” 
Clean, comfortable lodgings, obtaina- 
ble almost anywhere, have the advan- 
tage of low prices as well as giving 
access to meeting interesting folks. 
Try some of the student hostels and 
Youth Movement barracks. (Send for 
the Hostel Directory of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation; write 
The Student Division, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City.) 

CAMPs. Student camps, national 
and international, are operating in 
Germany and France and may be vis- 
ited by American travelers. A knowl- 
edge of the language is almost a ne- 
cessity here. Write, Dr. J. C. De- 
marquette, 4 Avenue Soeur Rosalie, 
Paris XIII. 

PASSPORTS. Americans traveling 
abroad must have an American pass- 
port. Secure at any State or Federal 
Court. Passport fee is $6. Two 
copies of a special passport photo- 
graph are necessary. Visa fees are 
as follows: Great Britain, $10; 
France, $2; Holland, $1; Spain, 
$2.72; Portugal, $3.50; the countries 
which have a free visa entry are Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, 
Belgium and Italy. 


TOORS 


For those who prefer to travel with 
a party, the following tours can be 
recommended. Each operates under 
some constructive plan, usually a com- 
bination of sight-seeing and contacts 
with youth groups or outstanding per- 
sonalities. 

Pocono Stupy Tours. Cruise, Cri- 
mea to Venice; Russia. $390 for three 
months. Tredwell Smith, Leader. 55 
West 42d Street, New York City. 

UpTON CLOSE. Cultural expedition 
to Pacific Asia. June-September. 25 
West 23d Street, New York City. 

N. S. F. A. American representa- 
tive of C. I. E. (Confederation Inter- 
nationale des Etudiants.) Foreign 
student hospitality; student guides, 
etc. 218 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

SoutH AFRIcA. Student tour ar- 
ranged by the Commission for Inter- 
national Relations and Travel, of the 
C. I. E. 3 Endsleigh Street, London, 
W. C. I. 


THE OPEN Roap. In conjunction 
with International Student Hospital- 
ity Association (I. S. H. A.) L. IL. D. 
Tour, Harry W. Laidler, leader; 
Music Tour; Book Pilgrimage, with 
academic credit. 20 West 43d Street, 
New York City. 

SEMINAR IN Mexico City. July 4- 
24. Hubert C. Herring, director. 112 
East 19th Street, New York City. 


HIKING Tours through the Austrian 
and Bavarian Alps; National Union 
of Students, 3 Endsleigh St., London. 
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HiGgH LIGHTS 


New ideas are still scarce enough to 
deserve headline attention. No “High 
Light” is more deserving of a 72- 
point caption than the one evolved at 
Yale during the spring months. The 
Association — locally designated 
“Dwight Hall”—conceived the idea of 
inviting Francis P. Miller to spend 
two months on the Yale campus. 
Thus the Chairman of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation taught 
in the Yale Divinity School and gave 
innumerable unhurried hours to talks 
with undergraduates. The students 
voted the plan a great success. They 
responded with alacrity to the chance 
to talk with a man who knows inti- 
mately the Student Movements of 
Europe, South Africa and the United 
States and who is, in addition, in close 
contact with every Movement in the 
Federation. 

The distinguished visitor served the 
students effectively in numerous ways. 
One of the simplest ways and proba- 
bly the very best was the happy idea 
of allowing various men to have Mr. 
Miller as a dinner guest. Each man 
given this privilege invited friends 
who were not in the regular Dwight 
Hall circle. Usually the group met in 
a private dining room or some quiet 
restaurant and talked through the 
evening. In this way a dozen under- 
graduates introduced four or five of 
their ablest friends to a man who 
could talk about life and its meaning. 

Forums and meetings small and 
large claimed Mr. Miller. It will take 
some time to see what comes of some 
of these; one that bore every evi- 
dence of being productive was a din- 
ner with three leading undergradu- 
ates, two faculty men and the under- 
graduate editors of the college radical 
journal; in this group one man at 
least got an entirely new concept of 
what the Christian religion is and 
what the Church might become. An- 
other great evening was spent with a 
dozen young faculty members, a group 
which is considered generally as 
among Yale’s best instructors. The 
American gospel of open-mindedness 
and the scientific attitude toward all 
truth were ably defended. All learned 
a lot. 

This “idea” is pregnant with sug- 
gestion to other local Associations and 
even to places where no secretary is 
employed. 

a 


No photographs of handsome As- 
sociation cabinet members will deco- 
rate the Southwestern University 
Yearbook for 1931. Instead, the 
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Reflecting the trends of student thought and 
action—what the campus is talking about 
—what college editors are saying ¢ @ @ @ 


twenty-five dollars will help send a 
delegate from this Texas college to 
the Hollister Summer Conference. 
All too frequently the appearance of 
pictures in college annuals serves only 
to bolster the self-esteem of the or- 
ganization. “Fewer photographs and 
more delegates to summer confer- 
ences” would make a worthy, if un- 
popular, campaign slogan. 
e 

Debunking the honor societies is 
now in vogue. The Purdue Exponent 
prophesies that, unless they snap to 
and serve some useful function, the 
honorary societies “‘will soon be as ex- 
tinct as the dinosaur.” 

€ 

A member of Mortar Board at the 
University of Nebraska handed in her 
resignation with the statement, “I 
have come to the conclusion that this 
organization does not justify its ex- 
istence. My resignation is merely a 
gesture to impress on others the fal- 
sity of one campus convention.” The 
Daily Californian speaks editorially 
of these societies as “superfluous 
units.” Other editorial comments: 
“They have outdone themselves in do- 


ing nothing. .. . If they are intended 
to serve California we doubt the ad- 
visability of perpetuating them... . 
The worst thing about honoraries is 
the false front. From the outside 
they seem to be pinnacles of heaven; 
from the inside, nothing but hollow 
emptiness and sham.” 


Dagger-points separated the frater- 
nity students from the nonaffiliates 
at election time last year at Southern 
Methodist University, according to an 
editorial in The Campus. This year’s 
“most constructive contribution to 
campus life by the Student Christian 
Association” was an attempt to har- 
monize discordant groups on the cam- 
pus. A committee of eleven frater- 
nity presidents and four Association 
officials came to grips with the prob- 
lems. A forum was projected to get 
a better understanding between all 
the groups on the campus. Greeks, 
nonfrats, faculty administrators, busi- 
ness men of Dallas met in the Re- 
ligious Activities office. Far-flung 
plans were laid. The sponsoring of 
social activity for all groups is the 
province of one newly appointed com- 
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Captain: All handson deck! Ship’s 
aleak! 
Voice from below: Aw, put a pan 
under it and c’mon to bed. 
—Gargoyle. 


, Sign seen in Oslo store window: 
English Spoken, American Under- 
stood. —Annapolis Log. 


“This sours me against the world,” 
said the cucumber as it was dipped 
into the brine. 

—Ohio State Sun Dial. 


Saint Peter (to student): How in 
the world did you get here? 
Stude: Flu. —Purple Parrot. 


Rhodes Scholar: And poor Wil- 

liams was killed by a revolving crane. 

Englishwoman: My word! What 
fierce birds you have in the States! 
—Texas Ranger. 


“Your husband is a poor sailor, 
isn’t he?” asked the kind old lady pas- 
senger. 

“T’ll have you know,” retorted Mrs. 


BEAR IT 


Goldenbuck haughtily, “that my hus- 
band is a rich banker!” 


A certain artillery colonel 
Was reading the “Ladies’ Home Jolo- 
nel”; 
He showed a great disdain 
And in language profane 
Consigned it to regions infolonel. 
—Golden Orange. 


That’s a good looking car. What 
is the most you ever got out of it? 
Eight times in one mile. 
—Western Motordom. 


Are you townspeople doing any- 
thing to improve the beauties of the 
countryside? 

Yes, we are cutting down all the 
trees that obstruct the view of the 
billboards. —Western Motordom. 


No matter how you move it, writing 
paper will always be stationery. 
—Wisconsin Octopus. 


Ah cherie—je t’adore. 
Aw shut the door yourself—you 
opened it. —Lehigh Burr. 
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mittee. A mass meeting of all frater- 
nity initiates is scheduled at which 
fraternity loyalty against school loy- 
alty will be discussed. Another pro- 
jected mass meeting for fraternity 
pledges is on tap. 

A fraternity president at S. M. U. 
calls this movement “the best thing 
that has happened on the campus for 
years.” 


Hell-week’s benefits are insignificant 
when compared with its costs. Scores 
of collegiate editorials preached on 
this text indicate that fraternity in- 
itiation week left in its wake: the 
usual acrid atmosphere, black-and- 
blue spots, meals eaten in standing 
positions, some sheer fun, sullen sub- 
mission, fear, the memory of barbaric 
and inexcusable mistakes. 

The Daily Illini attempts an ex- 
planation for the persistence of this 
anachronism: “Along with such other 
components as a few good upperclass 
drinkers, a couple of lettermen, a tap 
dancer or star pianist, and a group 
who kept alive the social prestige by 
dating the campus queens .. . the 
somewhat brutal practices existed to 
keep the upperclassmen revered.” 
And, continuing: “The more one is 
forced to bow to upperclassmen and 
the more he expects that treatment 
when he becomes one, the less self- 
reliance will be bred; the more he 
learns to lean on prestige and tradi- 
tion, the greater obstruction he will 
be to the progress of reason.” 

Post-mortem criticisms will be for- 
gotten by the time next year’s hell- 
week comes due. Then a new staff of 
editors will protest. 


A disturbed dean at Brown Uni- 
versity has released the results of a 
scholastic study which he has carried 
on for several years. According to 
our informant, The Swarthmor: 
Phenix, the nonfraternity averages 
have been rising steadily over a pe- 
riod of years while fraternity stand- 
ing remains stationary. This is more 
significant because the intelligence 
quotas in both groups are almost 
identical. Another finding of the sur- 
vey is that of the men dropped for 
various reasons during their college 
career, seventy-five per cent are fra- 
ternity members. 


Slow death to the fraternities at 
Cal-Tech has been decreed as a result 
of the recommendations given by a 
student investigation committee. A 
million dollars worth of new club- 
houses will accomodate half of the 
student body of six hundred next fall. 
Fraternities will be asked to move 
into the new quarters as groups but 
to stop rushing or pledging and be 
nonperpetuating. This plan is a re- 
sult of an extensive study of student 
housing conditions in America and 
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abroad. The new groups will act as 
a nucleus about which to build a house 
unity and to develop to a higher de- 
gree social and cultural life. 
® 

A loud blub will be gurgled by sev- 
eral Wisconsin fraternities as they go 
under water within the next two 
years—if we are to believe an article 
in the Daily Cardinal. In recent years 
six fraternities have collapsed be- 
cause of financial embarrassment. A 
real crisis is just ahead. The twin 
terrors of the financial ragged edge 
and the heavy hand of scholastic re- 
quirements are to blame. Dean Good- 
night has raised the eligibility re- 
quirement and the shipments of 
flunks is a reality. Flunkouts leave 
empty rooms in their houses and 
empty places at the dinner table. One 
house had a milk bill of more than 
$100 when it disbanded. Last semes- 
ter one fraternity was in such bad 
shape that a local butcher instructed 
his boy not to deliver meat without 
collecting for it in cash. 

An expansion program has cost 


not been satisfied with their plain 
houses and insisted that their lodging 
places look like the Taj Mahal. Con- 
sequently they have followed building 
programs that only a Federal Reserve 
Bank could finance; they have built 
mansion after mansion on the cam- 
pus, each trying to outdo the other.” 

“Many of the groups are realizing 
their danger and are frantically en- 
deavoring to raise their financial 
standards. Two national fraternities 
heave sent postgraduate members to 
the Wisconsin chapters to act as ‘big 
brothers’ and jack up _ scholastic 
standards.” 


A presidential quietus is responsi- 
ble for the fact that there were, no 
Negro fraternal delegates at the 
South Texas Student Volunteer Con- 
ference. The student committee had 
planned to invite them as they had 
done successfully last year and to 
hold the conference during vacation 
time when no other white students 
except members of the conference 
would be around. The president 
usually has the last word. 





heavily. “Several fraternities have 
STUDENT-IN-INDUSTRY 
GROUPS 


Summer 1931 


Plans in most cases are tentative and 
dates given are approximate 

HOUSTON 

June 20-August 4. For men and 
women. Write: Fern Babcock, 2221 
Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., or L. E. 
Eichelberger, Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Topeka, Kan. 


CHICAGO 


Women’s group. Write: Harriet 
Hitchcock, 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

KANSAS CITY 

June 20-August 4. For men. Write: 
L. E. Eichelberger, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing, Topeka, Kan. 

DETROIT 

Tentative, pending arrangements 
with Ford for jobs. Write: Russell 
M. Cooper, 423 Association Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 

DENVER 

June 22-August 15. For men. Write: 
H. W. Colvin, Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Los ANGELES 

First half of summer. For men and 
women. Write: H. H. Landram, 715 
South Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
SEATTLE 


June 15-July 20. For men. Aca- 
demic credit. Write: Herbert M. 


Seamans, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 


SUMMER SERVICE GROUP 
NEW YORK 

Beginning June 29, to continue for 
six or nine weeks. Write: Frank I. 
Olmstead, 26 Washington Place, New 
York City. 


THE SUMMER CONFERENCES 
For Men Students 


PINE Buurr, Ark. ..../ April 29-May 3 

WAVELAND, Miss. .......... May 6-10 

KINGS MOUNTAIN, N.C. .......... 
(as <> ban aaa 6 May 30-June 6 


SEABECK, Washington ..... June 6-13 
LAKE GENEVA, Wisconsin. .June 12-19 
Buve Rines, N.C. ....... June 15-25 
NORTHFIELD, Mass. ....... June 10-18 


For Women Students 
KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. ..May 22-27 
Bawe Ries, N.C. ........ June 6-15 
SEABECK, Wash. ......... June 15-25 
ASILOMAR, Calif. ........ June 16-26 


PEAMUA, TEOIMO 2 once ccce. June 17-27 
Sruwen Bay, N. Y. ....... June 18-26 


GI WEE av avccceceen June 20-29 


Co-Ed Conferences 


Estes Park, Colo. ........ June 8-18 
Hounuisrem, Mo. ........... June 5-16 
FOREST PARK, Pa. ....... June 10-20 


Prep School Boys 
BLAIRSTOWN, N. J. ....... June 20-25 
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Strikes, walkouts, and riots have 
been more numerous than is usual in 
American student bodies. Frequently 
these outbursts have been merely oc- 
casions for purposeless destruction. 
Apparently the college press considers 
the Princeton riot in this class. There, 
forty-two men were suspended for de- 
stroying private property and rocking 
interstate buses. Subway brawls at 
Cambridge called forth the caustic 
tongue of the Crimson. 

“Bruised heads, shattered windows, 
and damage suits for thousands of 
dollars” have regularly followed the 
“dinner week” during which the Co- 
jumbia Frosh-Soph battles have en- 
sued in the past. This year, however, 
the scuffling was abandoned. The Co- 
lumbia sophomores voted to discon- 
tinue the thirty-year old tradition on 
the grounds that it was “silly,” “use- 
less,” and “entirely unbecoming a col- 
lege of Columbia’s standing.” 

The chapel walkout, staged as the 
beginning of the Washington-Jeffer- 
son strike, seems to have been part of 
a serious effort by that student body 
to oust their president. Their side 
of the story is that he has been “auto- 
cratic” and “domineering” over a long 
period of years. Numerous petitions 
with serious recommendations from the 
student body have been tossed care- 
lessly into the wastebasket, they say. 
Several examples of his attitude were 
cited. President Baker was surprised 
and indignant at not being consulted. 
He claims that he has a reasonable 
explanation for each and_ every 
charge. Whatever the respective mer- 
its of the case, it is an unusual ex- 
ample in which almost an entire stu- 
dent body took harsh steps te remedy 
what they felt was an _ intolerable 
situation. 

In Mexico, the McGill Daily in- 
forms us, the students at the National 
University have a real voice and vote 
in the University administration. 
“They help control expenditures; they 
appoint teachers; and they discharge 
them. In extreme cases the student 
body turns out in a grand strike to 
accomplish their purpose.” 

Soon after the Washington and 
Jefferson ‘episode referred to above, 
students in a small New York State 
High School walked out because the 
Board of Education was trying to 
oust their principal. Mexican meth- 
ods seem to have contagion. 


The dream of a burning school 
building has been the fond but un- 
realized desire of countless small kids. 
Something like Christmas and the 
Fourth of July rolled into one. 
Egyptian students in Cairo recently 
turned the trick when they set fire to 
a school building. Later a number of 
student strikers attacked those who 
refused to join them, with the result 
that several were injured when the 
police joined the fray. The cause of 
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the trouble seems to have been agita- 
tion against the existing government, 
the new Constitution, the electoral 
laws. 


The displacement of Irigoyen and 
the overthrowing of Leguia in Peru 
was due largely to the part played by 
South American students. 


Open revolt against the authorities 
of the Dental College of the Univer- 
sity of California was recently waged 
by almost the entire student body. 
The charges, as voiced in resolutions 
adopted at an indignation meeting, in- 
clude: “Dissatisfaction with the se- 
cret grading system; the practice of 
destroying examination papers; the 
activities of Tre Decem (secret stu- 
dent society) ; the management of the 
Co-op store; the glaring disregard of 
the honor system on the part of the 
faculty.” 


The principal charge was made 
against the undercover “Tre Decem.” 
This organization was described as a 
group of student stool pigeons under 
faculty control and direction who, as- 
suming police and judicial powers, 
supplanted the regular Student Wel- 
fare committee. 

e 


Twelve thousand a month have at- 
tended meetings sponsored by the “Y” 
at the University of North Dakota, 
according to a state news bulletin. 
We find ourselves wondering what is 
the secret of this amazing record. 


An avalanche of soap rained down 
upon the home of the Dean of Mateo 
Junior College (California) one Sun- 
day night. A note attached to one of 
the cakes threatened a _ wholesale 
strike should Fred West, student body 
president and leader of the uprising, 
be expelled by the faculty. The note 








DISARMAMENT 


DISARMAMENT takes a primary 
position in interest as the date is set 
for the World Disarmament Confer- 
ence: February 2, 1932. If the con- 
ference succeeds it will set the world 
a long way forward on the road to- 
ward permanent peace; if it fails the 
consequences may be disastrous. 

During recent months considerable 
preparation has been going on in the 
colleges. On over sixty campuses 
Christian World Education Institutes 
have started 40,000 students thinking 
about world problems. The number 
of speakers who have codperated in 
these institutes is large, and in addi- 
tion to some old favorites a number of 
new luminaries have been discovered. 
Special mention should be made of 
Paul Harris of the National Council 
for the Prevention of War, who has 
given two whole months to the C. W. 
E. Committee for travel in the col- 
leges, sometimes with a team and 
sometimes alone. Alfred University, 
Elmira College, Hobart, Williams, 
Smith, University of Buffalo, State 
Teachers College at Buffalo, St. Law- 
rence University, New York Univer- 
sity, and«the College of the City of 
New York have been on his itinerary. 
He has been presenting effectively the 
issues involved in the Disarmament 
Conference, and also the importance 
of completing America’s adherence to 
the World Court before the Confer- 
ence begins. In many places he se- 
cured many signatures to petitions to 
the Senate. Sherwood Eddy and 
Anne Wiggin have also made exten- 
sive speaking tours which evoked 
marked student interest. 

What has already happened is only 
the beginning of an intensive cam- 
paign by the C. W. E. Committee. In 


line with the recommendations at De- 
troit for a united peace program, an 
advisory group includes representa- 
tives from the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, the World Peace Foundation, 
the National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War, the League of Nations 
Association, the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, the National Stu- 
dent Federation and the Federal 
Council of Churches, so that the as- 
sistance of these organizations in pre- 
paring effective campaign material is 
assured. 


Students can help at this stage in 
several ways. They can, for one 
thing, ask their faculties to offer next 
fall one or more courses on the issues 
involved in the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, so that all who wish to be well 
informed may have adequate oppor- 
tunity. 

Students who are interested can 
organize themselves into deputation 
teams and peace caravans to help 
their local committees understand the 
critical nature of the coming confer- 
ence. Churches, schools, young peo- 
ples societies, Rotary Clubs and other 
organizations can be approached in 
this way. It is desirable to get mem- 
bers of faculties to serve on these 
teams, or to be coaches, so that the 
presentations may be as effective as 
possible. 


Those who are concerned for world 
peace should be willing to work as 
hard for it as a nation works for vic- 
tory in time of war. Those who want 
to enlist in this active campaign to 
make the Disarmament Conference a 
success should write for further de- 
tails to the C. W. E. Committee, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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The Home Hotel 
of New York 


Homelike in service, ap- 
pointments and location... 
away from noise and con- 
gestion, yet but a few minutes 
from Times Square . . . garage 
facilities for tourists. 


Room and Bath from 
$3 single $4 double 
500 Rooms 


Home folks will 
like this hotel 


HOTEL 


BRETTON HALL 


BROADWAY at 86th STREET 
SSS NEW YORK qq 














WELCOME TO THIS 
INN of HOSPITALITY 








1000 Rooms 
with Bath Single *3 to *4 
No charge for cot-bed 
or crib for Third Person | Double : *4 to *6 


in a room 
a 


Near Largest Department Stores 
All Transportation Lines 


Prince George Hotel 


28th Street and Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Mgr. 




















ACCESSIBILITY—LUXURY 
| with ECONOMY 





An atmosphere of quiet dignity 


pervades the Hotel Lexington. 
Here one lives luxuriously yet at 
rates that promote real economy. 
Its convenient locality, perfect 
cuisine and excellent appoint- 


ments meet your every demand. 


For One Person 
$350 _ $4 _ $5 _ $6 


For Two Persons 
Only $1.00 Additional, Any Room. 


Each with private bath (tub and shower) 
circulating ice water, mirrored doors 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Frank Gregson, Manager J. Les e Kincaid, President 


Direction of American Hotels Corporation 
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described Freddie as the only boy on 
the campus with “it” and was signed, 
“Ten Co-eds.” 

The Stanford student organ takes 
the occasion of this incident to criti- 
cize the junior college movement as a 


hybrid misfit. It closes with the 
warning that “the time has come for 
junior colleges to clean house.” 


We wonder what happened to Fred- 

die. 
= 

The unofficial ambassadors of more 
than one hundred countries are study- 
ing in our colleges this year. Accord- 
ing to figures recently published by 
the Committee on Friendly Relations 
among Foreign Students, we have a 
total of 10,478 guest students in this 
year of depression. This is an in- 
crease of almost half a thousand over 
last year. Canada, China, and Japan 
have sent more representatives than 
any others. The majority of the men 
are taking up engineering, commerce, 
and political science; most of the 
women are studying the arts and 
sciences. New York, California, IIli- 
nois, and Massachusetts have more 
than the other states, but they are 
scattered over the entire nation. 


Prep News 


Distinguished foreign visitors will 
be at the Blairstown Conference this 
year. Dr. F. R. Barry, of Oxford, 
one of the strongest leaders of the 
British Student Movement, Dr. W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft, of Holland, secretary 
of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, and Honorable Camila Osias, 
resident commissioner from the Phil- 
ippine Islands, have been invited to 
speak. Dr. Allyn K. Foster has 
agreed to give a series of addresses 
and Coleman Jennings will lead the 
Morning Devotional Period. 

The dates are June 20-25, and the 
new golf course at Blair will attract 
some for an early round before the 
first session. Groton began picking 
its conference delegates in January; 
Frank E. Sweetser, Fifth Form rep- 
resentative, was the first 1931 Blairs- 
town delegate chosen. 


The “Y” at Peddie has a cabinet 
member who edits the “Y” column in 
the Peddie News. The work of the 
Association, conference reports, visits 
of secretaries and other matters of 
interest keep this column alive. 

* 

“Buck Hill Falls’—the Mid-winter 
Conference of the Middle Atlantic 
Preparatory Schools—was a _ great 
event. The conference was larger 
than in any recent year, the speakers 
were stimulating and the place ideal. 
Said Boyd Edwards, after one of the 
Masters’ sessions, “This is the finest 
crowd of. masters I have seen at any 
conference.” 
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PREPARE FOR A LONG WINTER 
CAMPAIGN 


BY SUZANNE de DIETRICH 


WHEN one comes back to one’s own 
field after having plunged deeply into 
Federation waters at large, one real- 
izes how difficult it is to make those 
world-wide visions real for the aver- 
age student—not to speak of other 
people! One becomes more conscious 
of the “provincialism” from which we 
all suffer, be it local or continental. 
The economic and political strain 
makes each country more engrossed 
than ever in its own problems, and 
only the very few realize that looking 
at these problems from a world angle 
is their only chance of gaining a true 
perspective! 

If my feeling is right, the Euro- 
pean atmosphere has become heavier 
in the last month than it has ever been 
during the last twelve years; some- 
thing of the pre-war period nervous- 
ness has swept over this country after 
the German elections; the psycho- 
logical effect of it may be disastrous 
if it is not checked by clearheaded, 
forward-looking, self-possessed groups 
of men and women who resist the old 
“fear-psychology.” A few months 
ago, another European war seemed to 
me unthinkable; but are there limits 
to human madness? It looks some- 
times as if Europe had made up her 
mind to dig her own grave. Devilish 
forces are at work all over the world 
and the Christian forces seem so un- 
prepared to fight the fight on a united 
front. “Do not say peace, peace, 
where there is no peace.” No vague 
sentimental internationalism will do, 
but earnest groups, small in number, 
of students truly representative of 
their country’s mind, aware of the 
gravity and complexity of the ques- 





PARIS HOSTEL 


tions involved, seeking together for 
light and truth. 

We leaders of the French Student 
Movement feel our responsibility to 
be an overwhelming one in a world 
centre like Paris; here meet indeed 
East and West, Europe and America, 
Jew and Gentile, French and German; 
throngs of Indo-Chinese students 
crowd our secondary schools and uni- 
versities; and to meet those thousands 
we are so few. 


The Foyer International des Etu- 
diantes* becomes more and more a 
marvelous means of international fel- 
lowship; but it must become more 
than that: it must be a training cen- 
tre for intelligent international think- 
ing, for spiritual leadership. A fine 
little nucleus of men students gathers 
day after day at the rue Jean-de- 
Beauvais around Gordon Troup’s tea 
pot. Small beginnings, seeds cast on 
the wide sea, but hopeful beginnings 
which need the support and faith of 
our world fellowship. Everything 
done here may have a world-wide re- 
percussion. 


Our international duty has been so 
much on my mind that I have en- 
larged on this aspect of the task more 
than I planned to do. But more than 
ever the spiritual need of the student 
body remains the one on which our 
work is focussed. In many of our 
French provincial centres our Asso- 
ciations remain struggling valiant lit- 
tle minorities trying to break through 
the slackness and indifference of the 
mass of their fellow students. In 
most universities there are well-or- 
ganized Catholic groups, open only to 
Catholics; it limits our action to the 
Protestant nucleus and a few liberal 
Catholics who believe in interconfes- 
sional codperation. It needs tenacious 
will and faith to win new members 
one by one and kindle in them belief 
in the Federation; and listening to 
some of our young student leaders I 
marveled at their faith. Paris offers 
larger opportunities for evangelistic 
efforts. 


It is probably true, here and else- 
where, that for the large majority of 
students their chief concern is to “get 
a job as quickly as possible and enjoy 
life in the meantime”; for an increas- 
ing number there is little time left, 
even, for “enjoying life,” as they have 
to earn a living. Conscious spiritual 
need lies with the minority and it is 
on those minorities we have to build. 
We may have to prepare “for a long 
winter campaign.” Let us face it 
without discouragement or fear. 


* Paris hostel for women students, at 93 
Boulevard Saint-Michel. 
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THEOLOGS ... 


Race and the Seminaries 


At the conference of theological 
seminaries in the_south, after full and 
frank discussion of the challenge of 
race to Christianity, the delegates de- 
cided, without a dissenting vote, to 
make the meeting interracial next 
year. Although this is only the sec- 
ond year of the Southern Confer- 
ence, the Interseminary Movement is 
taking root in a remarkable way. 
True to its spirit as an indigenous 
Student Movement it is now in the 
hands of a student executive commit- 
tee includings Jenkins of Sewanee, 
Dean of Columbia, and Outler of 
Emory. 


Ministerial Code 


It may appear a matter for com- 
ment that ministers should consider 
it necessary or advisable to draw up 
a code of ethics. If they are to have 
any part in shaping the ethical life 
of the community, it may be objected 
that they ought to be beyond the need 
of a codified standard. On the other 
hand, however, there are so many 
“bread and butter” preachers, and 
within the profession there are so 
many who are seeking self-advance- 
ment, that a statement of minimum 
requirements drawn up by young men 
entering the work may be taken to 
represent their own efforts to avoid 
the subtle dangers of professionaliza- 
tion. This is the way one group of 
men see it: 


PERSONAL STANDARDS 


1. As a minister controls his own 
time, he should make it a point of 
honor to give full and conscientious 
service. 

2. Part of the minister’s service as 
a leader of his people is to reserve 
sufficient time for serious study, in 
order thoroughly to apprehend his 
message, to keep abreast of current 
thought and to develop his intellec- 
tual and spiritual capacities. 


3. It is equally the minister’s duty 
to keep physically fit. The use of the 
vacation for speaking engagements or 
other employment may be unfair to 
the church or employing organization. 


4. It is unethical for the minister 
to use sermon material prepared by 
another in such a way as to assume 
credit for it without acknowledging 
the source from which it comes. 

5. It is incumbent upon the min- 
ister to be scrupulously honest and 
meet his bills promptly. 


RELATIONS WITH. THE PROFESSION 


1. It is unethical to interfere di- 
rectly or indirectly with the parish 
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work of another minister; especially 
should he be careful to avoid prose- 
lyting from a sister church. 


2. Except in emergencies minister- 
ial service should not be rendered to 
the members of another parish with- 
out the knowledge of the minister of 
that parish. ° 


3. A minister should not make 
overtures to or consider overtures 
from a church without the knowl- 
edge of the present incumbent. 


4. A minister should be scrupu- 
lously careful in giving endorsements 
to agencies or individuals lest such 





endorsements be used to influence 
others unduly. 


RELATIONS WITH THE PARISH 


1. The minister should make his 
service primary and the remuneration 
secondary. 

2. He should not regularly engage 
in other kinds of remunerative work 
except with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the official board of his church, 

3. The confidential statements made 
to a minister by his parishioners are 
sacred and not to be divulged. 

4. From members of his own parish 
the minister should accept no fees for 
funerals, baptisms or weddings. When 
money is paid for such service it 
should not be used for the minister’s 
personal benefit. 








“RELIGION AS RESOURCE” 


“Religion as Resource” was the sub- 
ject of the sixth Causey Conference 
at Oberlin. 


The first lecture, “The Inherent 
Value of Religion,” was given by W. 
E. Hocking, of Harvard. First of all, 
said Dr. Hocking, religion is some- 
thing one enjoys. Simple people find 
in it a release from petty routine, a 
dignity and worth. Religion gives one 
a sense of power, of standing well in 
some absolute scale of values; as one 
progresses in the religious life, re- 
ligion gives one a sense of responsibil- 
ity—“gratuitous responsibility, if you 
like’”—for the righteousness of man- 
kind. 


Dr. Hocking took issue with human- 
ism’s creed of exalting mankind, “The 
worth of human life,” he said, “is con- 
ditioned on the kind of life it is. That 
human life is of supreme worth per se 
is the illusion of humanism... .I would 
almost say that the supreme worth of 
human life is best represented by man 
worshipping. Religion is our relation, 
through symbolism, to the highest re- 
alities of the universe.” 


In answer to the question whether 
popular enthusiasms like humanism 
and communism might not take the 
place of religion, Dr. Hocking said, 
“Not permanently. They are not 
based on man’s relation to the uni- 
verse.” 

The second lecture, “Religion as 
Personal Resource,” was given by 
Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College. 
Dr. Jones, a mystic, spoke of the ex- 
perience of God as a source of power, 
faith and “radiance” in the individ- 
ual’s life. Said Dr. Jones, when peo- 
ple could not open the door to this 
experience and the larger life it en- 
tailed, nine times out of ten the dif- 
ficulty was some intellectual theory 


about the universe. Most of these 
theories, he thought, were based on 
unwarranted assumptions, with im- 
plications not fully understood. 


Professor Jones differentiated be- 
tween the direct experience of God 
and its interpretation—through creed, 
gospel, and so forth. He also said 
that the word “God” was perhaps dif- 
ficult for the younger minds of to-day, 
because of its traditional connotations. 
Not loss, said Dr. Jones, but futility, 
is the worst enemy of the soul. He 
characterized the age in which we live 
as one of “frantic immediacy’”—quot- 
ing the phrase—and said that the only 
solution was the re-discovery of the 
experience of God. 


Justin Wroe Nixon, pastor of the 
Brick Church in Rochester, N. Y., 
spoke on “Religion as Social Re- 
source.” Dr. Nixon said that while 
some elements in religion have always 
been conservative, tending to stiffen 
the existing order of things, there are 
dynamic elements in religion that can 
be allied with social progress and so- 
cial reform. 


The last lecture of the conference, 
given by Kirby Page, editor of The 
World Tomorrow, was on “Religion as 
International Resource.” Mr. Page 
listed five ways in which religion 
should be able to help in the cause of 
world understanding and peace. Re- 
ligion teaches the brotherhood of man; 
the essential dignity and worth of the 
soul; the need of responsibility and 
justice; a means of overcoming evil 
not by evil but by good; and a faith 
and strength sufficient to take the 
consequences of this method of over- 
coming evil. “We belong,” said Mr. 
Page, “to a civilization that worships 
violence. Our generation must find 


some substitute for violence or per- 
ish.” 
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INSPIRING 
GUIDANCE 


® 
OBERLIN— 


ws aii 
7 presents a faculty of specialists drawn from 


five denominations. Each professor has a 
breadth of view which aids immeasurably 
in working out a practicable presentation of 
Christianity and its application to varied 
conditions. 


An anonymous gift of $100,000 this past 
year has made possible the creation of a 
new chair. The professor who heads this 
department will supervise the students in 
their laboratory experience, study them as 
individuals, help them integrate their class- 
room worry, and aid in adjusting their rela- 
tionships with the other instructors. 


The curriculum has been revised to provide 
a sound, progressive training for men and 
women who soon will meet the problems of 
modern fields. 


Missionaries in residence on the campus. 
Representatives of many denominations and 
races in student body. Definite program of 
study and work in varied fields during two 
months of summer vacation with semi-weekly 
seminar meetings. 


Bachelor degree is an entrance prerequisite. 
Send for catalog and requirements for A.M., 
B.D. and S.T.M. degrees. 


THOMAS W. GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN 
Oberlin, Ohio 


























The Great Need of the Church Is 
Adequately Trained 
MORAL AND SPIRITUAL 
LEADERSHIP 


To assist in supplying this need is 
the aim of 


Garreft 
Biblical Insfitute 


A Graduate School of Theology 
on the Campus of 
Northwestern University 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ADDRESS 
President F. C. EISELEN 


Garrett Building, Evanston, Illinois 


| 
| 
| 














The Chicago Founded 1855 
Theological Seminary 


A great city for its laboratory and a great uni- 
versity for its neighbor. Established tradi- 
tions of social service, vital faith and spiritual 
freedom. Strong faculty, high academic stand- 
ards and stimulating student fellowships. 


Come to Chicago 

nd prepare or 
the ministry, 
teaching or 
other Christian 
service. A grad- 
uate school, 
open to both 
men and women. 
Opportunities 
for self-help and 
field work, urban 
or rural. 


For further in- 
formation, ad- 
dress : 








President 


"5757 University 
Avenue, Chicago 
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For Balanced Rations for student 
travelers and others I recommend: 


Equality. By that peer of unfet- 
tered economists, R. H. Tawney of 
the London School of Economics. If 
you can read but one book between 
now and Christmas read this. It will 
give you a new perspective of con- 
temporary civilization. (Association 
Press. $5.00.) 


Education Adequate for Modern 
Lively, significant reading, 
whether you follow George A. Coe 
and Reinhold Neibuhr through their 
scintillating Detroit addresses or bur- 
row into one of the Commission re- 
ports on reorganizing the curriculum 
(and the faculty) or extracurricular 
activities. All in one $2.00 volume. 
(Association Press.) 


T ime s. 


What Can Students Believe? Col- 
lege preaching at its best in Battell 
Chapel, Yale. Sermons by Fosdick, 
Coffin, Sperry, Wicks, Tittle and 
others, selected by sometime Chaplain 
Elmore McKee. (Smith. $1.60.) 


My earnest hope is that the reduced 
cost of trans-Atlantic travel (Student 
Third) may overcome completely any 
economic handicap confronting my 
Europe-aspiring friends. Under any 
cireumstances Europe is an experi- 
ence worthwhile. I do not even ex- 
cept the hurried and harried member 
of a party, led by a commercial agent 
in place of a guide, who for $375, in- 
cluding fees, is expressed through 
seven countries and back to the 
Statue of Liberty in six weeks. Such 
a one gets at least a taste and will go 
back later under more human circum- 
stances, for a real visit. 


It is the lucky one, however, who 
by himself or with one or two spirits 
proved to be kindred by long experi- 
ence together, sets forth to see Eu- 
rope. It is a safe wager that a 
Baedecker and a bicycle will bring 
him a dozen experiences which never 
in this life could he discover were he 
dependent upon the omnipresent guide 
with a megaphone. “The bus will 
leave from this same spot in thirty 
minutes.” What a pity! No; let it 
go! And drift out by yourself to 
make some friends in an old village 
by the Roman wall or browse by your- 
self in the Louvre, or watch the 
changing glories of the rising sun 
through the windows at Chartres. 
And you will come away bursting 
with a new sense of being alive. Try 
it and see. 
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Fortunately for the WAYFARER’S 
provincial mind, the world is coming 
to our own doorstep this summer. 
Without stirring further than Dublin 
(New Hampshire) we shall be able to 
clasp hands with China and India, the 
British Empire and France, Germany 
and the lands that lie between and be- 
yond. 


For the Federation meetings, held 
in recent years in India, Europe and 
China, this year are to be held in this 
country. In sequence will come the 
European-American Commission, the 
Anglo-American Conference, the Fed- 
eration Leaders’ Retreat and the Fed- 
eration Executive Committee. I wish 
the doors to these conferences might 
be taken right off their hinges. It is 
a pity that more of our Association 
and Council leaders cannot have the 
privilege of knowing these leaders 
from other lands. A few will, of 
course, be in the summer conferences 
—and that, by the way, is an added 
reason for having uniformly good, 
large and representative delegations 
from every college. But we need, 
desperately, more opportunities such 
as these meetings afford where larger 








American Tourist Abroad: “I'll be darned 
if they haven’t copied the top of that 
Chateau from our new chamber of commerce 
building!” —Saturday Evening Post. 
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numbers (like the WAYFARER and his 
friends!) may see the Federation in 
action on an international scale. 


Two powerful reasons, among many 
others, for accelerating all the proc- 
esses of good will in the world, I find 
in the efforts of our War Department 
to militarize our schools and colleges 
and in the response of certain nations 
abroad to what they regard as our 
imperialistic policies. Thus in Anti- 
Europa, the journal of the young 
Italian Fascists, we see a call to the 
“recreation of the imperialist ideal in 
Europe” as the only defense against 
dangers which threaten Europe from 
Asia and America. An answer to 
that is not a counter-threat but a 
demonstration of active good will. 


I have discovered an opportunity 
for worthwhile summer experience 
and service which I want to share as 
widely as possible. Through the Amer- 
ican Friends’ Service Committee it is 
possible to spend the summer working 
in schools for Negroes or Indians, in 
institutions for delinquent boys or 
girls, in mountain or city settlements, 
and similar frontier situations. It is 
an ill-paid but a rewarding service. 


These verses (by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth) may start a whole train of 
similes in the mind of the prospective 
summer traveler: 

To think I once saw grocery shops 

With but a casual eye 
And fingered figs—and apricots 

As one who came to buy. 


To think I never dreamed of how 
Bananas sway in rain, 

And often looked at oranges 
But never thought of Spain. 


And in those wasted days I saw 
No sails above the sea, 

For grocery shops were grocery shops 
Not hemispheres to me. 


Or, if you’re putting your hand to 
the home plow this summer, consider 
this (by Emily Dickinson) : 


There is no frigate like a book 

To take us lands away, 

Nor any courser like a page 

Of prancing poetry. 

This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress or toll; 

How frugal is the chariot 

That bears a human soul. 


—THE WAYFARER. 
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